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Herr Kohl. at Downing Street 


Bonn Oppositlon leader Helmut Kohl (CDU) is weloomed to London by British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatohar, Herr Kohl, visiting at tha invltatlon of tha British 
Government, ‘Was also due to have talks with Foreign Minlater Lord Carrington and 


(Photor dpa) 
more diffleult to end the crisis and re» 
‘surmê thé process of renewal, 

Germans who are conversant wlth Pd- 
lands tragic history and a mere 'O' years 
ago could hover lave imagined’ ‘Bonn 
being the only capital where the Poles 
would seck help are delighted that the 
Bonn government is not letting loose on 
the Poles lts anger.with-the Russians. 

The Poles have trouble enqugh. as it 
is, both physical and mental suffering. 
‘There can surely, not be a single Polish 
offlcer, who has forgotten: the; thousands 
of his comrades . liquldated by '. the 
NKVD in Kalyn. ` 

It remalns iç je seen how jong. Bonn 
can maintain this stand, So ‘far Herr 
Schmidt has been . guided by the attitude 
of the Vatican, which, is. probably best 
abig.. to . judge the confysed; picture 
emerging fçom Foland. 

Now the mililary government is pres- 
suring Pofes.into, making declarations: of 
loyalty, purging the Press, radio and TV 
and arresting more and more people. the 
Church is growing Increasingly critical 
.fespite partial relaxation. of restrictions. 

Noone knows what fun events are 

likely to take next. That I5 what makes 
{he situation şo E no-one has a 
concept. 
When General Jaruzelski decided to 
ed’ tho developments launched by Sofl- 
darily, the .free trade unjon, his detalled 
planning . extended no further than to 
.the imposition of martial law and the 
arrest ` ‘pf .Ieading. intellectuals and. trade 
unionists, 

No: deeislon wné taken, no considera- 
tlon even n to when they were to be 
released, how. the economy might be 
.savad [rom [inal , collapse, what institu 
‘tions could be’ reformed and what, te- 
forms could be retained. ', 

When Solidarity, in autumn 1980, was 
. pushed by the ‘decline of Party power 
into lhe refan . proqgss ‘hat led to mat» 


ms Gontirued on pups 2 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir QGeoffray Howe, 


10 regumêé relations ‘only a aw, months 
later, Tn 1968, after {he Warsiw Pact inya- 
slon of’ Çhehqslovnkia, President’ John 
şon cancelled a ‘visit to Leningtid : for 
the Înaugural round of Salt talks, 

Within, a year relations were’ back’ to 
normal, and the. "Polley of !detént. , had 
beori launched,  . 

President ‘Carter reacted ii even 
slrongor lerms fo: the. Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan, ' He. broke olf tled, 
launched ‘a boycott of the Moscow 
Olymples and stopped grain shipments 
to the Soviel Unlon: , ٤ 

. President Reagan. regumed . ملو‎ 
shipments because .lhe embargo was 
doing US farmers more. harm than, the 
trouble. it, wag. causing the Russians. , 

So. Wr Reagan's Washington moral 
responses , are clearly lêd hgainet, û 
yardstick. 0f utility. 

Outrage at breaches of uman. rights 
in. Poland, disgraceful though the viola» 
ions miay be, would only really carry 
conviétion if It were accompanled by 
‘expressions of, dismay at mlr offences 
‘elsewhele, 

But Washington chiodses toُ ' lgribre 
crimes against humanity 1n South Afrlca 
and Cenfral America; and South ‘Korea 
was long ignored in this’ context too, 

' ‘Helmut Schmidt has tome under hea 
vy fire for his rejection of sarfetions 
even o Cardinal Machalski of Cra- 
cow! and Polish Deputy Premier Barci- 
.kowski ' have stated: in a communiqué 
rthat economic. sanctions would make it 


او و ی ا ا 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE GERMAN PRESS 


Poland's ا‎ questions 


. remain unanswered 


In ‘Poland’s case President Reagan 
chose to respond with the volume 
switch turned up full. He had anı embar- 
go slapped on food supplies and sanc- 
tions imposed on the Soviet Union too. 

He said he had been sorely tempted 
to call on the’ Poles’ to offer resistance, 
this comment testifying to great human 
sympathy and scant political acumen. 

One wonders what he would have 
done if the Poles had resigned from the 
Warsaw Pact, which would. inevitably 
have led to destabilisation of .the world 
balance of power. ' : ' 

"This would have . been something the 
Russians would never have tolerated, It 
would have meant war and, as in (944, 
Warsaw would have been destroyed and 
the elite of the Polish people sacrificed 
again, 

The French, whose reaction was slonllar 
to that of the Americans, proudly noted 
how many people had come on to the 
‘streets lo demonstrate In support of Po- 
land. They add with an, undertone ,of re» 
proach that in Germany, where, 300,000 
atlended a Bonn peace rally last Octo» 
ber, only 10,000 prolest-marched lor. Po- 
land. 

The Germans have a har timo o it. 
First they were suspected of .neutraligtn 
because of Lhelr. peace rallles, Now they 
are .sonding parçels rather. than taking (o 
the streets, people are not satisfied 
either, 

There have indeed been no vociferous 
demonstrations In the Federal Republic 
of Germany, but food and clothing par 
cels for Poland are being packed in 
schools, church halls and private homes 


' everywhere. 


Ten thousand parcels’ A day are sent to 
Poland, and private donations have al 
ready totalled roughly ‘DM 100m.: 

Chancellor Schmidt and Forelgn Min- 
ister Genscher have so far .sucçessfully 


‘resisted .pressure (o impose sanctions be~ 


eause, they say, they are ineffective and 
merely poison the.atmosphere,. . ., 
George Ball, a (ormer US. Under-Sec- 
retary of State, compared the effect of 
sanctionş on Rugsla with that of.thumb- 
tacks pinned into an elephant's hide. . . 
Oddly enough, no 5 President’ seems 
capable of leaming from his predeces- 
sors tha 4 total, , mbarjo Juşt cannot be 


.kept u) 


Pp. 
After the Soviet. tvasion, of Hungary 


,İin 1956 President Ejsenhower broke off 


alî. tigs.with the Russians, He was forced 
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1 Bremen 


Yor weçks the moral standing of’ en- 
2 Bodenwerder, iê of „tire countries and the sympathy 
Mûnchhausen : people in them feel toward the Poles 
b dged by the voli f th 1 
3 Hanau, birthplacé ofthe eal 2 J the volame qt thelr 
Brothers Grimm  ..i What an appalling ‘yardstick! As if it 

. „were a matter of decibels! 


4 Alsfeld 


The actual cause of outrage and dis- 
may has vanished İn a confusion öf spe- 
cial, national interests or party-political 
squabbles, 

What natters most, what is most like- 
“ Îy to help the long suffering Polish peo- 

,„ fle, has been forgotten entirely, 

. Initially the question was wirether 

they were likely to benefit from bids to 

exert pressure on the military govetr- 

ment in Warsaw and BIg Brother in 

Moscow via sanctions. 

DT DEUTSCHE ZEN " "Or were the two Communist capltals 

FÛR TOURISMUSE! felt not to share Identical interests, this 

Bevthovenstrasee 69, D-6000 Frankl being why pains should be taken rot to 
. orca them into closing ranks? 

` The first question testifled to a sound 
mon! response, Where human rights are 
trampled under foot, especially when the 
‘YHelims are .Iriends, one must do all one 
ani to help. 

The second was based on ‘the realisa« 
‘lon that pressure and sanctions do not 
RA rule achieve very much, whereas 
١ ‘alntaining coniact might necomplish 

more, 

“An allempt to stress common Inter- 
0 and theereby to accelerate the resto= 
ration of a norma! state of affairs might 
conceivably achieve more than breaking 
off all ties and reverting tq cold war. 

ls this the dilemma of a choice be- 

, Ween human rights and pragmatism? 
Sociologist Max Weber characterised it is 
û choice between what he called Cesiri- 
Hungsethik and Verantwortungsethik, 
‘thë'ethics, respectively, of vlewpoint and 
be Op: أ‎ 
ethics of viewpoint entail an al» 
jponse to a breach of human 
1 as automatic as: the fire brigade 
‘tuming-out for an: emergency call. : 
` The ‘ethics of responsibility’ call: for 
. Hlabillty. of means to be checked, for a 
e of proportion to’ bé maintained 
1nd for the likely outcome to be consi- 


و 


: “The one cannot be sald to be more 
i ilrthen the other. The former, pointe 
Mg: proudly: to his ‘clean record, may 
Wll,wreak far more havoc than the late 
8 fer, ho takes on himsélf the odium of 
0 morally, but indirectly, not direct- 


"One ' may ' well differ as..to. who has 
e more harm in history, the idealist 
٣ the pragmatist. In politics 4 certain 
ıt 0 pragmatism و1‎ ‘certainly in- 


t 0 not to gay that politics. cah 
١ With. morality. . Pollet 
Morality. leads straight to opportun 
n f nicism anû the decline’ of society 


1 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The German Fairy 


Tale Route 


On a tour from Hinai, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band. 
(consisting Öf a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that It put 
even,robbers to fllght; you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryslde:.And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder, That was 
where Baron Mûnchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 


Vislt Germany and lêt the Falry 


your 8:‏ 8 ر و 


German roads will getyou 
there ~.even if nostalgla ls 
your destination. On your next 
Vislt why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days wien 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
Ones? The surroundings in . . 
which our great fairy tale . 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were-set will make thelr 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based . 
on a falrly reallstic 
background. 


reflect the internal situation in the SPD. 

Bömer hinıself seemed satisfied. 

“If 1 had cornered nıore votes I would 
have had to start asking myself if there 
was something I did wrong” he told 
newsmen after tlhe congress. 

There are 144 candidates on the tick- 
et, The places immediately below Börner 
are occupied by the SPD floor leader in 
Hesse, Horst Winterstein, a trade. unlon-=- 
ist, and the SPD cabinet members. 

The. tug-of-war concerned only posi- 
tions 30 to 40. 

The official reason given by the vari- 
ous chapters of the SPD for wanting 
their candidates in a better position was 
that this particular candidate had done 
excellent work and deserved to be 
placed better. 


Many expect performance 
. to deteriorate 


What was left unsaid or denied was 
the fact that all expected the SPD to do 
worse than in the previous elections, and 
they might be right at that. 

At the moment the SPD holds 50 of 
the 110 seats in the state assembly. 

Opinion polls — but they could of 
course mean nolhing by the autumn — 
indicate lhat even 40 sents are not a cer- 
tainty. 

In view of the pessimism, Börner was 
not successful In instilling courage 
when, in presenting {he draft pro- 
gramme, he said that “we stand a good 
chunce if we can get across what our pO- 
litical alms are and implement them,” 

But this iş exactly where the party lias 
failed in the past months. The CDU 
opposition and the FDP coalition part- 
ner have oflen enough pointed out 
that ‘Börner wanted ‘to pursue a sensible 
policy but was hamstrung by lis own 
party. 8 

On 12 June, when the Hesse Soclal 
Democmts will in all likelihood adopt 
their programme for 1982-1986 at a 
congress in Wicshaden, they will have to 
unnounce what policy {hey want to pur 
sue beçausc only five days later the FDP 
will hold Its congress and announce ils 
coulition intentions [or the next legisla- 
tive period. Rainer Dinges 


(Stutigartor Zeltung, 18 January 1982) 
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Brandt urges Hesse SPD to steel 
itself for ‘vital election’ 


وھ وه 


«.. Hesse Prima Minister Holger Börmer (centra) and SPD party 


Praparing for battle «. 


chlef WIlly Brandt (right) at tha Hesse party congress. At left is Willy Görlach, leader 


(Photo: dpa) 


national SPD was over the hump actual- 
ly get through to the delegates? . 

The general mood remained some» 
what depressed cven when the first in- 
ternal election results were announced. 

Voling by secret ballot, 202 of the 
250 delegates put Börner at the top of 
the ticket. * o fr 
- But then, there was never ary qucs- 
tlon about his making it — not oven 
when the dispute within his parly was at 
ils peak lust June and when Bömer was 
nbout to ask for a vote of confidence. 

The only open questlon was how 
muny of his declared opponents would 
vote against him at the congress. But a 
majorly of 80 per cent Is the maximum 
Börner could have hoped to aclıieve. . 

IL is also evidence that he still has the 
support of a broad majority in his parly. 

Yet he will have‘lo reckon with the 


of the party in South Hessa. Meanwhile, (sae below left) .. . 


They were solely concerned with get- 
ting the party ticket prepared for the 
election. 

The organisers did a good job of pre- 
paring the congress and kept discussion 
lo a few brief debates over the positions 
on tlie ticket of individual candidates. 
- Brandt called ‘on. his follow. party 
menmıbers to sleet! themselves for the de- 
cisive election In the autumn, 

Ile carned himself considerable ap- 
plauso, but the ovation was not like 
ul previous appearances at Hesse SPD 
meeclings. 

In fact, did his statement that the 
opposing camp that has been giving 
him a hard time for some years. 

His opponents have resisted the 
temptation of putting their parly chair- 
man into a light that would outwardly 


Cities face cash crisis, warns 


Stuttgart mayor 


' Btuttgart. mayor Manfred Rommel... 
tax Increases mootetl. (Photo: Sven Simon) 


In 1983 it will be even worse unless 
decisive action iş taken. 
` Otherwise, if municipalities are to 
invest al all next year, they would haye 
no choice but to drastically increase {ra- 
ding taxes, Rommel said. 

Since he considers Investment cut» 
backs as damaging 1o the economy as 
increases in the trading tax, he suggests 
different forms of tax iricreases, 

Rommel seized the opportunity pfû- 
vided by the press conference {o inter» 
pret his previously expressed ideas on 
the financing of ë job genereting pro- 
gramme. 

Instead of a special levy, he said, it 
would be better to temporarily raise the 
income tax for the higher brackets. And 
since this should not affect business, he 
suggesled that the tax increase be offset 
by better depreciation provisions. 

Littlê can be done this year, he said, 
to improve municipal finances. 

Glddeutsche Zeitung, 15 January 1982) 


ermany’'s cities are short of cash. If 

they are not helped, says Stuttgart 
mayor Manfred Rommel, trading taxes 
will have to be raised and municipal 
projects will be axed. 

Herr Rommel, president of the stand- 
ing conference of German cities (S/Adfe- 
188), told a press conference that Bonn 
and the Lãnder should help out. 

He favours job creation schemes, but 

` only if the cash is available, 

It was nonsense to spend money ge- 
nerating jobs on the one hand and, on 
lhe other, cutting back on one munici- 
pal investment project after another be- 
cause of insufficient cash. 

Job creation schemes would oniy 
make sense if cities were given jump 
sum payments. 

Herr Rommel deplored what he called 
“the deterioration of municipal finances 
which forces Jocal governments tO 
charge mare and provide tess,” 

The proportion of overall tax reyenues 
flowing into municipal coffers has been 
declining continuously since 1977. 

The regrettable result, Rornmel said, is 
that the municipalities havê had to cut 
back on investments. : : 

Last year investments were down 
three per cent and this year will see a 
decline of 12 per tent. 
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basic problem in a new guise, 
wanting to deny the Nh 1 HOME AFFAIRS 
right to lay claim to security inten : 
the West cannot back down on 
imum standards Moscow must maln 
in its ties with Eastern Europe for 
sake of peace. 1 
The way in which to tratisfom i 
requirement fnto practical politics lk 
been more controversial this time tly . . 
ever. Seldom have differences of his; 
cal and politica! viewpoint been so cle 
ly outlined. 
One idea is that the West nly 
handle the diplomatic and political kj 


STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 


he Land election in Hesse is the 
most important of the four state 
ns this year, Willy Brandt, SPD 


dectio: 
Last year Mr Sonnenfeldt himsella chairman, told delegates to the Hesse 
party congress in Kassel. 


Herr Brandt didn’t mince words in his 


to which the situation gives rite $ 
means of some kind of division of 
bour. 


jected this proposal as disintegration i 
the West in all but name. 


The aim in Europe, especially Chu address. The election in September 
cellor Schmidt's aim, is to maintain û would have a bearing on the destiny of 
dialogue on disarmament and arms os the Bonn government, 
trol with the Soviet Union and to dı . Brandt urged members “not to go 
at all events, regardless of the palii into hiding” because of the SPD's diffi 
and diplomatic means deployed to kh cult times in the Lard. 
prove the situation in Poland. Polis over the past few months have 

In keeping with the tenet that ¢ been disastrous for the ruling SPD. If an 
tente, if it is to be maintained, mt election were held now, it would get less 
continue to include a military espe than 40 per cent of the vote. 
the Chancellor is working on the folie This is the sort of atmosphere which 
ing assumption. dispirited the delegates and fired Brandt 

Provided satisfactory progress on into urging them to pull themselves to- 
armament and arms control is madek gether. 
the two blocs the feeling of seo) He referred obliquely to the disputes 
could be enhanced to such ap exig within the party itself in Hesse, saying: 
that the Soviet Union might, after aj! “There is quite a bit of resignation and 
willing to take a Jess serious vie o bitterness. But don’t let it get you down. 
ather.kinds of security risk in ilş sph Emulate those who are able to take the 
of influence. . strain and the doubts.” 

Herr Schmidt sounds confident {uh : The Hesse party teader and prime 
mero fim statement of readiness tope ministet, Holger Bûrner, was picked at 
severe witli disarmament talks wille the top of the ticket in a secret ballot: 
prove diplomatic opportuiitles ol 202 of the 250 delegates put him at the 
ing influence on developn ١ AES E E 
ا‎ 1 2 8 : The businesslike mood of the con= 

For the timo being Bonn and Wd Bess was shown when Ilerr Dörncr 
ington aro agreed on this polny f felerred in his speech to the controver« 
this agreoment is not based on eh 2%’ i” ES. E 
tions genuinely shared. : 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dis# 
Genscher has called for an ¢ : 
overall Westem strategy for dealing, i 
the post-Poland situation. i 


(Der Tagessplegel, 7 JaniayIh i+ 
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2 
3 
.Klepsch the Socialist candidate ## 1 
the running by a majority of 16, . / 

In-the 1979. elections to. the Eu 
Assembly. 112 million vote in % 
Common Market countries voted f" 
bourgeois, right-of-cenlre majority %; 


«Alfred Dregger, lsader of tha Hesse 
CDU, is buşy preparing his ranks for the 
.land poll later in the year. 

(Photo: Marianne yon der Lancken) 
of an additional runway for 
urt Ai 


. Helmut J. 
(Fraokfurtar Neue Pree, 21 Janus sial issue 
It is an issue which generated high 


. dhe German Tribu from conservation İlsts because 


: Frkedricoh Renacke. Edtorinrcmet.#l Î invoivès (felling 8 tract of forest, - 
1 The issue’ reached fever pitch before 
with clashes between police 
and demonstrators at the site, and caus- 
ed a erlsis for the SPD itself. 
` ‘Herr Börmer mentioned the issue, 
ying that many people had been 
Unable to see the wood for the. trees: he 
meant that .the whole affair had ob- 
tured real issues. 1 : 
` Delegates who expected a storm of 
Protest were disappointed, They had not 
gi me to dişcuss either the runway or 
nother issue, that of the Biblis C nuc- 
3 power station and a processing plant 
nuclear waste. 
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days now seem to be over. 
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IW WORLD AFFAIRS 


. Soviet Union and its security: testing 
Mr Sonnenfeldt’s doctrine 


panied by the loss of another means of 
leadership. The Soviet Union's power of 
economic integration likewise declined. 

The countries of Eastern Europe were 
progressively less capable of solving their 
economic problems jointly with the 
Soviet Union. 

Official representatives of the East 
European countries no longer deny that 
as time went by more and more ecorıo~= 
mic nationalism came to the fore in the 
Eastern Bloc. 

The Soviet Union itself intensified the 
problem by advising the Eastern Euro- 
pean states to make use of.readier access 
to Western capital markets. arising from 
the policy.of detente,, .. e 

This led to East European countries 
running up heavy debts in the West, By 
1980, according to flgures compiled by a 
British economic .research. institute, Po- 
Jand was $21.9bn in debt to the West. 

The GDR's Western debts totalled 
$11,8bn and even Rumania had amassed 
$9bn, which was the amount Russia too 
was in the red in hard currency. 

All these (actors. combined led to the 
course ‘of events In Poland, where the 
Soviet Union came up against a partic 
cularly .swift decline of the means 
normally usgd by.Communist regimes to 
retain power, 

It grew diffioult for Moscow to arrive 
af what might ayo beon: termed an 
Ideal'sêfutlon. ““' . 

‘This, in Its turn, showed that Russia 
had not, basically, been able to find 


' ways and means of establishing an orga- 


fle relatlonship with Eastern Europe 
that might have ‘held forth the prospeot 
of alternatives, 

Thus ‘at present tho military solution 
has returned to the fore, the argument 
being that security Interests, in the 
widest sense of the term; need safeguar- 
ding. This confronts the West with the old 


‘Dutch Social Democrat new ا‎ 
. Euro Assembly head 


Dankert ‘as. the ‘candidate of the Chrisş- 
tlar' Demacratio biot, : 

.' A career ' European . and. Eutoparlia- 
mentary’ party chalrmah’of the Clıristian 
‘Democratic ğroup,’,he was out. of the 
running because everı’ Britain's Conset 
vatives pteferred a Social Democrat, 

"' The’ Toles tefused from: the start, 
wjien, BAtaln jolnied the EEC in 1973, to 
join. forced withi’ the ‘Christian Demo- 
Cmts in the Eiropean Assembly. 

„: Thi timê theté mlğht even have beer 
a miérğef if only thé Christian Demo» 
çrals had agreed to withdraw Herr 
Klepseh as thelr candidate, ° 

. Even, in thelr own ranks he was itot 
ungontrgyerşlal, being’ felt td lack politl- 
al aiid pêrsûnal atirsctlon, Hats Katzéf, 
a. Christipn Democrat and former Bonn 
Laböur Minister, made no bones about 
his dislike of Herr Klepsch, even: while 
the voting Was ON... °... ,: 

Britaln’s Conservative candidate, Sir 
yearn age epee 
,lalerated by.the Socialists, but 28 & regult 
of the trial pf streng{h:and the Christian 
Democrats’ insistenge on backing Herr 


analysis was right in many respects and 
at least outlined the fundamental prob- 
lem of East-West ties in Europe. 

Ever since the end of the Second 
World War the West has been prepared 
to concede that the Soviet Union has 
security interests in Eastern Europe. 

To talk in terms of maintaining 4 
balance of military power in Europe on 
the basis of the status quo is to do pre- 
cisely that, 

Yet the West has always hoped the 
Soviet Union might allow changes in its 
sphere of influence that were more in 
kepping with the wishes, the national 
ideals and the European traditions of the 
peoples of Easterrt Europe. 

This has invariably been an aim of 
Western policy, In the lohg run it alone 
will make Europe capable of peace. 

Basically, what Mr Sonnenfeldt sald 
had long formed part of offlclal policy, 
although views on it varied considerably 
in both Europe and America, 

In the Helsinki accords the West had, 
basically, reaffirmed the Soviet Union's 
security interests, with Nato and the neue 
trals relating to tho status quo in Eu 


rope. 

At the same time a code of behaviour 
was agreed of which the West, at least, 
hoped it would make it possible for the 
Soviet Union gradually to accept 
changes in its sphere of influence,  . 


.-. Butthere spon proved, to. be extremely 


closé limlts to chaige, ‘partly because 
the problem referred to by Mr Sonnen- 
feldt, the Soviet Union's failure to estab 
lish organic tles with Eastern Europe, 
had further Intenslfled as far as Moscow 
was. corıcerhéd. a ا‎ 
The credibility of the Sgviet model, 
Imposed on Eastern Europe after the 
war by Moscow, increasingly declined, 
not only among Communists ih Wes- 
tern Europe but ûşo in Eaştern Europè. 
„ This political ,debllitation was accom 


Firs a successor to' a8 intelligent, 
determined. and {impressive a ptesi- 
dent: of the Europeah : Assembly .as 
France's Mme ‘Simone Vell was not easy, 

I took the’ 434 Eufo-MPs, of those of 
thier who wore present at: Strasbourg, 


‘four ‘founds öf voting to agree öh .the 


ngw man. He is Pieter Dankert, 48, a 


` Duteh'Soclal Deriocrat: : 


“At first glance he seems a finê cholce 


With ; his, edupatlon,y dynamlim andl 


keenness: ofi Europe, qualities hs shares 
with the men who set up tle Européen 


.Cemmynity 25 years ago in Rome, 


. ‘Tho..part' pÜpyecl, by; ths. European, Aş- 


.serbly must ı be Increased, he says. Its 


e ie ey 0 ا ا‎ 
depend on what its members ji un» 

"Dênkert..is sure to..send 4 breath of 
‘fresh air. tound :the corridors of ' Euro» 


` Powét: Both the: Council of 'Ministers 
. and the' Conimon: Market Commission 
ln! Brussels: can oxpect:him-:to tell. them 


to get. move oi. E WA 
` A sprightly’ Dutch schoolmaster; ‘he’. 
Wont. mince . words in .Rointing out 


. Where things . have. .gone. wrong. [f the 
, Wotst contes: fo, the worst. He i bb 


file a suit for inactivl f the Eı 
Court of Justice, 9 ihe Burapean 


Egon Klepseh,. 5%, f e Germi ai hiris 
tan Demoçrat, dod ج‎ 


{İi a Cpririunlst ‘state to do . 
the’ Chutoly ‘1s still in. 


0 ne of the tragedies of post-war de- 

velopments was that the Soviet 
Union had not succeeded in establishing 
a natural and organic relationship with 
the East European countries that formed 
part of its security sphere. 

That was what Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
then special advisor to the State 
Department, sald in 1976 at a confer- 
ence of US ambassadors. 

He sald the Sovlet sphere of influence 
În Eastern Europe lacked stability, which 
limited the Soviet Union's abillty to 
reach and abide by reasonable agree 
monts with the West, 

“Our policy must thus be to aim at 
developments that make relations be= 
tween the Soviet Unlon and Eastern Eli- 
rope organlc,” he said, 

This comment in particular came in 
for trenchant criticism from various 
quarters once it had been made public, 
It was criticised because it sought to 
commit the West to a policy that would 
make it easier for the Soviet Union to 
administer its sphere of influence, 

So Mr Sonnenfeldt felt obliged to 
qualify his statement, By an organic rel- 
ationship between the countries of East 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union he had 
meant that Moscow must tolerate the 
independence, national Identity and ia- 
ional aspirations of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 1 
, „His. complaint had been that the. 
Soviet Union dld not do so and wns 
thus 4 sourçe of continual instability in 
. Europe. , 20 
. . Given recent events in Europe one is 
,„bqund to say that Mr Sonnenfeldt's 


„7... Poland . 

„, Continued from pags 1 

‘tlal law being imposed, 1t too lacked a 
.chnicepl, ' ‘i 

, . Corruption, officlaldom and poor 
,Plainipg had led to economic stagnation 
ahd a sfiortige of goods’ of’ all kinds, 
,The,workers began to object, 
,, Without a speclfic plan of thelr own 
ey im ed from stone to stone in in- 
feasingly fast-flowing waters, as it were. 
` „Aftêr setting up Solidarity they first 
‘defrianded’ Morê 'freédom, then more’ rer 
sponsibility, then (in, place Of, the iiea- 
PAcftated Party) tontrdl of thé economy 
and, thé 'ddministratlon and, finally, lea- 
‘dérship of society: RET 
THe wqeuuih ‘left behind by the moral 
ا‎ hpş of 'the' Party’ Arid the increasing 
ptessure of exjfectitlons felt by the trade 


;liqiarlsls. stepped up tie pace of ‘the 
,PTOCESŞ, to ‘such’ én exterit tbat’ ini the 
tnd 'nö-ûne'coûld control it." ’ * 


the armed. forces will now 
ghia Knock, fê eould wp 


^. 1F | (DI Zell, 22 January 1982) 


Afl three yardsticks must form part of 
all ideas on restoring full employment 
in the long term. Let no-one be misled 
into believing there is an easier way out, 

That is something many did for far 
too long, with results that are all tao 
apparent. 

There could hardly be more damning 
evidence of inability on the part of a 
highly-developed industrial society than 
condemning skilled, hard-working and 
imaginative people to inactivity. 

The situation can only improve by 
meuns of a modicum of economic 
expansion. Even those who condemned 
growth must how agree that society as if 
is , cannot make ends meet without & 
{iwo- {o three-per-cent .real increase in 
GNP. ا‎ 4 3 
. What ,the state must da is to elimi 
nate handicaps to growth, .not to inN- 
crease its own share pf the national pro- 
duct, . . 1 

Not until the annual economic report 
is published early in February, indicating 
investment trends, will we see what the 
prospects are of creating the one million 
jobs we need. 1 

Widespread indifference çloes no 
good, and there are deeper reasons be= 
hind the poor innovation showing 
ovident in so maıiy ocverycday products 
and the general dissatisfaction with the 
concept of performance and growth, 

They are connected with doubts 
whether growth targcts are at all right, 
doubts voiced primarily by public service 
employees who have job secutity and 
few material worries. 

Doubts about growth are not exclusin 
vely voiced by public service workers or 
by dropouts and parasites, however, and 
one can understand people saying, after 
decades of post-war reconstruction, that 
ihero Is more to life than work. 
`" But’ young ‘people In particular secnt 
increasingly keen ‘on ‘self-realisallon at 
Ihe expense of commitments to the 
vommunity, Productivity suffers as û re- 
sult, and that is bal. 

Many people who stll1 work hard, tlie 
silent majority, fail to comprehend and 
ure unable to cope with the reluctance 
to work of û growing hıinority. . 4 

But this reluctance txisls and ‘wlll ex“ 
ert a growing influence on econonilc 

Continued on paga § 
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have looked attractive, : 


eigners” on a traffic sign) she iS i 0 FINANCE 


Plenty of advice from the sidelines on 


1L 1 


how to create more employment 


may seem useful and a welcome addi- 
tion. The long-term ‘benefit of such 
schemes is doubtful, and higher taxes to 
finance them are even more problematic 
when mislakes carınot be remedied (and 
they have seldom been put right in the 
past). 

Higher taxes would merely encourage 
the trend to work on the ‘side: cash on 
the nail and never mind about the tax- 
man. This parallel economy, so wide» 
spread In the industrialised West, iš fast 
exhausting the sources of government 
revenue and driving law-abiding firms to 
the wall. ا‎ 

Last year nearly 12,000 companies 
called in the receiver: a sad post-war re» 
cord, They went for good as botlı tax- 
payers and employers. E 

So the worst possible option would be 
to impose further cash and red tape 
burdens on sectors that account for tax 
revenue and the national product, such as 
agriculture, industry, commerce, tho 
trades and service (some of them 
public). 


The exact opposite must be the aim 
and effect. Productive, ‘creative sectots 
must be encouraged fo do ‘something 
new, to invest, to expand, to hire new 
slaff. They must not just be rationalised, 
stymiod, administered. 


Cûntrary to what people believe who 
swear blindfold by thie all-powerful ine 
fluence of tho state on the economy, 
this Is ihe only. way to get the country 
step by step out of the economlé ptee 
dicamont into. which it has slowly slip’ 
ped. These steps must be marked by three 
main yardslicks, First, consideration 
must be given to costs in an econohty 
that relies on remaining internationally 
competitive and cannot always expect lo 
he balled out by the dolfar gaining 
against the deutschemark, 0 

Second, performance must count 
ngain, Third, there must be ‘more imagl- 
nation in goods and services. 


Spending the 
key to jobs, 
say dons 


ain, not to mention recent developments 
in connection with the Bonn budget.” 

In the medium term the cost of exta 
govemment spending and lower revenue 
could be recouped mainly from higher 
tix revenle, they say, ' 

Hahs-Jûrgen Krupp, head of DIW, 
the Berlin economic research institute, 
said he and his colleagues ha madê 
their appeal because of the alarming in- 
crease in the number of people out of 
work. 

Unemployment was not Just seasonsl- 
fy at 1.Îm; it seemed likely to average 
out at over [.7m for thie year as a whole, 

I was due not oiiy to external influ- 
ences, such as the two rounds of oll 
price inereases, but siso, inereasingly, to 
a misjudged domestic economic policy 
response to fhese challenges. 1 
. One was the Bundesbank's money 
policy, another the public spending cuts 
since autumn 1980, which had inter 
sified the general economie downtüm, 
said Professor Krupp. 

{Frankfurter Rundicheu, 19 Jaavary 1982) 


T hirty-eight universlty professors 
have. called on Federal and slate go” 
vernments, the Bundesbank, unions and 
employers to get cracking on. job crear 
tion measures. . 
The dons, all economists, call for en 
couragement of private investment, 
higher public investment, ower interest 
rates, vocational training and more flex- 
ible working hours. i 
Without going into details of either 
wage policy. or how to finance the mea 
sures they demand, they advocate wage 
agreements showing a sense of overall 
economic responsibility. 
Companies are not making handsome 
profils, so wage increases must not be 
too high, but conşunrer demand İs alrea- 
dy low, so they must not be too low ef 
ther. e 1 
As for financing the measures they 
recommend, the economists feel the go- 
vemnment must inevitably go in for defi- 
cit spending, at least in the short term. 
With the economy in İts present state 
any attempt to reduce the doflçlt would 
be doomed to failure, n 
“The restrictive’ effect of pro-cyclical 
financial' policies,” ‘they write, “lead via 
additional spending on unemployment 
benefits arid !ower tax revenue to grow’ 
ing budget deficits. 
“This is clearly shown’ by the course 
of events in the United States and Brite 


problems. But pump-priming no longer 
has the desired effect. 

Jušt what are the growth prospects of 
measures of this kind? What point is 
there, say, in encouraging in the private 
sector an even greater output of goods 
no-one will buy — and not because 
there isn’t the purchasing power but be« 
cause no-one needs the product? 

The tale is much the same in the 
public sector, Hospitals, schools, swim- 
ming baths and roads there are in plenty; 
too. many, some would say, 

The current idea for pump-priming in 
this sector is piped heating, for which a 
grid would doubtless be fine. But piped 
heating and a few bypass roads are not 
going to achieve an economic turnround, 

Another popular idea is that of hiring 
even more manpower in the public sec- 
tor. But this method of boosting em 
ployment is definitely tho wrong way to 
go about it. 

One must be realistic and bear in 
mind that given the way tlhe public ser- 
vices are run there can be not the 
slightest hope of evér recouping a single 
deutschentark invested. 

More public service workers, once 
hired, can never be sacked, and experi 
ence shows that the result is Invariably 
extra red tape, with bureaucrats adniinis- 
tering themselves and hampering initia 
tive, : 

This invariably happens even though, 


„lo begin with, somo extra public şervicus 


e are responsible not ory for 
what we do, Lao-tsé ‘said, but also 


But the accused Sibylle Vor 
wiıo wus escorted to the courtroont fy 
the seventh floor of the Stamm 
maximunı security tract that had hoy 
Ulrike Meinhof and Gudrun Ey 
looked pale and wan. 

Once İn a while, when Raymund Hl, 
le, slitting in front of her, grat ( 
words, she smiles shyly. 

And {here . is a .shyness about 


when she furtively glances at her |, for what we fail to do, and this can cer- 


lainly be applied to economic policy. 


in the dock with her. 


He never spares her a glance, look To avoid running the risk of being 
instead to his wife with a friendly g Partly to blame for failure to do what is 


fight, one must warn here. and now 


seemingly triumphant air, 


What a black society and what g  fgslnst moves that would be wrong. 


Heated debate is in progress about a 


ous mixture of people and would-be 


ros who lıave become each otkerg j wventional job-creation programme 


ihat would mean higher taxation and 


ing tools. 1 . 


It was chance that ‘brought the Yen igher government debts. . 


yet the men in charge of econo- 


t1 d . 8 ١ ١ 
gether and madness that turned tk tle policy, Chancellor Schmidt and his 


Economic Affairs and Finance Ministers, 


into criminals. How could they tum ij 
murderers and choose assassination 1 


the instrument of a sick mind — qj, 48 On What is fundamentally the right 
yer, a mechanic, a doctor and an j ¢ûursê. They are opposed to the idea. 


Î But pressure is mounting: from part 
of the Social Democratic parliamentary 
party and from the trade unions. 


The unions are very keen indeed on 


tant radiographer, 


The judge wil! be unable to comer 
with an answer. 


The day after the trial began mak {he government moving in to act; that 
the 40th anniversary of the Wie would help to paper over the mistakes 
Conference at which the “final sol they have made at past rounds of wage 


Doing nothing is not going to help, 


of the Jewish question” was decided 
The shock of it still parnlyses the (u 


science. But the four on trial in Sim on the other hand, An employment eri 
heim probably still consider thls Û gis 1s none too distant and letting mat= 


ters drift is not going to save the day, 
Something must be done, but what is 
done will be, what matters, Pundits who 
continue to tiuink in terms of yesterday’s 
ideas would like to see an economic 


package. 
Launched swiftly, it would, they inıag- 
ine, fest be .effgolivo and solve all the 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed Information is what you need to hold your own in de= 
bate about politics and internatlona! affairs. Datalled Intorma- 
tlon must back up your political viewpoint. 

AUSSENPOLITIK provides this Information you need at first 


re HN PPTL FHI i 1 


hand, Itis editad by: 
1 Helnrlch Bechtoldt 1 
`' Herbert von Borch 
Walter Hallsteln 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
` Klaus Ritler : : 
Waiter Scheel 


' Helmut Schmidt 


Richard von Welzsëcker 


° Up-torths-minute contributions, analyses and Informatlon on ait 
Bspecis of forelgn policy brief you swiftly and reliably on pollti- 
cal affairs, You gain an Insight into context and background. 

. AUSSENPOLITIK = a. year's subsorlptlon costs DM 50 plus 


. postage. 
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“biggest joke in world history.” 
Did they kill in order to erase 
memory of that other killing? 
Dietrich Strothmat 
(Dle Zolt, 22 January lft 
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Four alleged neo-Nazis face variety 
of charges including murder 


tant radiographer from a sheltered, bour- 
geols family. 

Her father, a well-known doctor, paid 
for her riding lessons and her training 
in a Hamburg hospital. There she met 
Gabriele Colditz and, through her, her 
father, Dr Heinz Colditz, and lis friends 
— among them Manfred Roeder who 
was using the doctor's home as & hide 
out, 

The bourgeois “good girl” with the 
high moral standards who denied her 
family İn favour of “Germany” became 
lhe lover of Roeder, successor to the 
neo-Nazi Dönitz, and the man who 
wanted to bring about a change in our 
history — first through inflammatory 
speeches and later through bombs. 

She shared with Roeder — the pros- 
ecution says that she was sexually and 
intellectually dependent on him — not 
only his bed but his toothbrush as welt, 

Later, she and Hörnle, who was fasci- 
nated by the petite and yet so energetic 
and fanatical girl, carried out the bomb- 
ing attacks. 1 

She is sald: to have been intoxicated 
by violence. 
` When finally‘tracked down in the hide- 
away she: shared with Roeder (an alert 
motorist had noted the licence plate of 
her car wher he saw her using û spray- 
can to write the words “Out With For- 


‘Féelititg of ‘impotent rage” at’ 
. . Jewish restaurant blast 


to the age-old romedy of finding a4F 
goat ~ Invarlably a minority, 
and parialhs. 

IL is this that makes up the inald’ 
core of anti-Semitism, And it is Hi 
is behind the latest atlack on a 
reslaurant İn Berlin. 

The attacker — probably wi 
knowing and without intending #° 
only enactş what ferments in the 
Live unconscious. ا‎ 

Naturally, the attacker is & کن‎ 
but we must not leave it at that: 


‘tack İs always also & critical chal’ 


the seemingly innocent majority, 
applies in particular to the anti, 
attacks of the past few years, ۳ 

Perhaps the terrorists are 4 teh 
Palesiinlans. But this would chan’ 
tle. In ‘înost cases, it was we w0 


ducèd the issassins — lately rig % 


extremists like former lawyer ا‎ 
Roeder, who is now aniswering 

in Sfammhelm near Stuttgart. II 5# 
less to look for excuses. 
ا‎ must we do? Show 
preach and practice penance? 

The people — and especially f 
Itlelans find that hard. They P") 
defend themselves self righteously. 4 

Yet much wold be gained if i: 
cerlainties and fears of the public f 
not fueled by rhetoric and e 
through propaganda. 
` ft would help if we tried to a, 
the “ailment of our era, all f ; 
change, with as much detach ا‎ 
possible. But this would call for 
intellectual effort. 8 


` Sifigfried v. Kortal 
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(Deutsches Allgemeines So‏ ق 


‘One person has died and 25 ara injurad, 
some serlously, following an axploslon In 
a Jewish restaurant In Berlin, It is not 
known who plantad the bomb; 


Ar bomb has exploded, Again 
the Jews were (he target. Thesp at- 
tacks çause a ,feeling .of impotent rage 
‘because. they.come, time and time again, 
out of the blue, 

It ls a bloody ritual of terror, Public 
:reactions also tend to bq a rityal, . 

: Some şpeak .of shock and. promise 
that everything wjil.bg dong.to prevent a 
reCUrTONCE. - i... 

‘In this instance it was Berlin's interior 
senator. lummer who spoke this way. 
`‘ Qther .people .pecome . upset . because 
` politicians don't şay, enough. 0 

But can, apy, government, no mipttér 
‘how: loudly. it. may .taik,. achieve any 
more than simply subdued mourning 
and sympathy? , ,, 

.,Proclamations, , and , strident , tones 
cannot eliminate: this sort. of violent eg- 
. EMiSM,..:. E 4 

We should , bewşre of raising fale 
. Ropes, of promising what cannot be de- 
„igre... . °" 

Naturally, it is hoped that the police 
: catch fhe, terrorists, But they carinot 
. eliminate, the roqts of the, evil, 

.: The police only, deal witli ‘the symp- 
toms. They cannot change a society that 

Toes An ever, new, genermtion of ter- 


"po Tor etic aré, ike a fever: They 
. point to #n ilingşs or a social arid psy« 
ı tologle eris OF fle ator 2 7 
„ AMere are too many, peqple who dare 
ıdisgatisfied and , Gonsider a 
threatened by, all spits of dark forces, 
Time and again, these ,people zesort 


than any policeman; and he made Ru- 
dolf Hess’ words “I regret nothing” his 
motto, 

In 1978, he went underground, dis- 
appearing in America, Iran and Switzer 
land. It was during that time that he 
wrote: “Terror must be taken for granted 
go that things can change at last. 

“Terror is the only hope for Germany, 
Terrorism helps separate those who are 
willing to serve and make sacrifices for a 
better Germany” What he meant was 
Manfred Roeders Germany. 

Now he is answering charges of at 
tempted murder. 

Roeder is the only one of the four ac- 
cused who has consistently kept quiet in 
court. He wants to enter his miserable 
concept of history as 4 martyr: upright 
and with a smile on’ his Ips as on the 


first day of the trial, 2 
Raymund Hörnle, 51, a foreman.withe 


out a previous criminal record, is quite 
different, He loves.nature and, above all, 
birds, He wears a somewhat festive black 
suit ‘and matching tle, 

He was the first'of the four accused 
to’ be asked about 'his personal back- 
ground on the «opening day of the trial, 
"' Hê "dil :not.’go: bloiig. with the stale 
ideology of his father, an ex-Nazl, 
` As a member of the metalworkers 
union ‘he in fact believed in the 
achievements of socialism, ,;, '. 

Thien came the! day when. he could no 
longer. hear his beloved birds singing 
and went to the.yellow ‘pages.ıto find an 
ear, nose and thtoat specialist, This, is 


‘how he came to meet Dr Heinz Colditz; 


and this. is how. hiş career in lerrorism 
began, E OU | 

“At first, patlent and doctor casually 
discussed .the “Fûhret”, whose birthday 
fell atound that time. .! r. ,,, 

. Later, they talked about the elimina- 
tlon of the Jews and thé “lies" about 
the concentration camps, 

. Colditz Invited Hûrnle to his home, 
gave him neo-Nazi books and. brochures, 
and eventually the two men became 
close friends, 


`,” They made bombs and Molotov cock 


tails, whicti Hrnle’ hurled at the Esslin- 
gen District Council building which 
then. housed. an . xhibition „on the 
Auschwitz concentration camp,;. : 
, Later, he attacked the. private, home of 
the district .councillor,. a, hqme for aşy- 
lum. seekers in jjt len-Eehteriligen 
and another "ong; in, Lérrach,. This was 
followed by attacks. ona şchöol and the 
refugees. home in Hamburg, . 
; Raymund, Hörle, wha, was, a member 


Of the Flying Hitler Youth uring the 


Third ,.Relch. .— he .Joined ' to escape 
. being drafted into the S§ did riot :be- 


come a Nazi until.he.met Dr .Colditz. 
1. ays he: “It came, s a şurprise to me 
when he offered me the familiar ‘du’; 


:and 1 found itı embarrassing to listen to 


his marital:groblêms”  . 
ı He was, given . Hitlers Mein Kaihpf to 


‘ead-and pyentyelly: became a ferrorist — 
.Ynwittingiy; and unintepbionally,,,..... 


The hitherto hermes artiçan and fath- 
f of six thus becgmg ordek wg 
stooge in a, blondy, business + together 


. 26, an assis- 


, with .Sibylle Vorderbrl; 


he setting at Stammheim near 

Stuttgart where four alleged neo- 
Nazis face various charges, Including 
nmıurder, is outwardly the same as during 
the Baader-Meinhof trial. 

The fortress-like prison with 1s max- 
imum securlty' tract on the seventh 
floor and lis helipad on the roof is un- 
changed. 

So is the court building, originally in- 
tended as a multipurpose structure for 
the training of ex-prisoners, 

Visitors are still frisked, Items like 
combs, ballpoint pens, fighters, have to 
be handed over. 

Only absolute essentials guch as 
handkêfchieves, matches and some Iûose 
change for the cigarette machine; can be 
taken In. : 

Yet there are fundamental differences, 
"Then there wete protest demonstrations 
outside by Baader-Meinhof sympathiserd. 
Inside defence ‘counsel disrupted pro- 
ceedings. e e 
' Now everything is quiet in the court 
and the accused and their lawyers act a8 
they. are expected to. They ‘are calni, 
disciplined. and cooperative. ....ı. .., 
.. Presiding Judge Knospe. haş no occa- 
sioıı to use his gavel and call for order. . 

jt is as if the four accused want to 
prove that they como from better back. 
grounds than thelr four predecesgors who 
committed suicide in 1977: Andreas 
«Baader, Gudrun Ensşlin, Ulrike Meinho! 
and Jan-Cûrl Respe,..' - ,. r; 
.. Are right. wing terrorists..more,, inte- 
ested in stressing good behaviour than 
thelr opposite numbers on the left after 
cçmmitting.the, same crinieş: murder? 

. Taka Manfred Roeder.. Wearing A fine 
Bavarian national dress. jacket, his wavy 
grey hair carefully parted, there İş a con- 
stant. wry şmile, curling his lips. The 
eyes behind şparkfing glasses are alert, 
AS he enters tho clinically cold court: 
root. he waves at the small group. of 
his followers, among them hiş wife, and 
three junior members of the movement 

‘wearing 'blatk ‘leather jackets black trou- 
sers and shoes of the same çolour, 

Roeder, 52, a former İawyer and CDU 
member, has seven previous convictions, 
He. refers' to himself ag the “Reich Go- 
verior” and “German Khomeini”. 1 

I{ was he who lıeaded the “German 
Action Group” and who is charged with 
having carried out sgven bomb and in- 
cêndiary attacks between February and 
August 1980. 


..,Qner chargé. relates fo ar’ attack In 


:Hambutg on 22 August wien two Viet 


namesê were killed. He is als charged 
with: elght altempted murders ‘in ofher 
pine 2 E 
. ‘Roeder has the appearance ûf :an up- 
fight ‘cltizen straight out of the picture 
‘book of Germar, bourgeoisie rither than 
& bomber and ‘atşornlat. ,ls his a: clinical 
mutter than. criminal cag? 
, He.started by defacing sox shops, 
„`. From there he' progressed to holding 
` what he called “R§şichstags"; he estab- 
‘Nisfied his .“Relchéhof”, neat Bad Herg- 
eld where he held thanksgiving celebra- 
tions and in’ his tirades ‘spoke of tke 
, Ronin, partles as a “snakepi, ا‎ 
. 1 He . verbally attacked the nuclear 
. power station drive whick he fermed tlie 
“epltomê’ of hostility to the people“; he 
praised” thë terrorism of. .théë  Baader- 
. Meinhof. group whom, he sald, he would 
vralher. have. as hiš. nieghbours .Inyprison 
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WM THE THIRD WORLD 
Isolating the scapegoats (if any) behind 
faults in development aid policies 


surrounds the already filled bottles until 
they are safely corked. 

In the end, the bottles, which are spe- 
cially made for this wine, are given a 
metal cap to prevent oxygen from en- 
tering even after long storage. 

This enables Walter to guarantee in- 
definite storage. 


û year for developmen sia Eat ff BUSINESS 

decisions are made by the e ٠ 

r, mm wk A new wine that gives headaches, but 
to rival firms, not the drinker 


debates such issues — [listlessly 
usually after the political decision 
already been made, 


Only once there is a broad diseusiy 


He has also solved another long-term 


problem. Opened wine used to change 
due to exposure to dit. Now, Waltari 
wine is guaranteed to remain În prime 
condition “at least from Friday to Mon’ 
day" 


The secre of sulphurless wine lies in 


the controlled temperature during fer- 
mentation. , 


` Keeping an eye on 
fermentation 


A special yeast he makes himself 1s 
used, 

At least once a week he shows up in 
the cellars of his subcontractors ta check 
ferméntation. 

Once the wine Is ready, road ' tankers 
take it to’ Edenkoben to be bottled by 
the’ special machine, ' 

He supervises the operation, but 
hopes eventually to put the process 
under the control of & computer. 

His wine, now stocked by the nation’s 
top restaurants, İs also grown without 
chemicals. He uses natural manure and 
natural insecticides, 

' “Vlhes have become so vulnerable to 
sts becaüusé they are glven too much 
chemical help," he says, : 

He is convinced that smaller per acre 
yields can be offset by the higher price 
wine drinkers are prepared to pay for 
unadulterated drinking pleasure, 


Clauş Donath 


` (Htaanoversche Allğomolie, 13 January 1982) 


(Photort dpa) 
a cut apple: it tends to discolour under 
the influence of oxygen. 

So Walter Joined forces with a hıan- 
ufacturer of bottling machines and de- 
veloped a machine that bottles the wine 
sq that no contact is made with alt. 

„` A proud Wemer Walter: “This is the 
only machine of Its kind in the world.” 

The botlles are sterilised with ozone 
andl filled wilh nitrogen. The gas is later 


.displacod by the wine. The. gaş iş later 
, displaced by the wine, Nitrogen also 


s 10 centigrade In the Remstal area. 


SS K 
0 


Winter wine harvest at minu 


biological wine to the United’ States; and 
although exports are not a major Item in 
the Waltari balance sheet, there is a big 
demand from many industrial’ countries. 
Herr Walter is able to convince scep=- 
1ics among hlş commercial opponenls 
that his wines are among the best sinl- 
ply by giving {hem some... ; 
It took Walter a great deal of effort 
hefore his biological wine could be Slo 
ed llke any other wine. 
` Wine without sulphur additives Is like 


Its the smell that counts 
in this factory 


Another animal substance is amber» 
gris which îs formed İn the intestines of 
sperm whales, Ambergris adds’ “warmth” 
to a composition ~~ ot a price, It costs 
DM40,000 a kilo. 

Only 1S years ago, when sperm 
whales were still around in numbers, 


, ambergils was ‘traded at one-fifth ifs 


‘present price, Though there are some 
synthetic ambergris scents on the meark- 
et, Klemme sys that they can instantly 
be recognised. 

The most expensive substance used by 
H & R is musk from the musk deer 
which, sells for DM90,000 û kilo, ' 

But the world’s flora are still the most 
‘prolific provider of scents in the form of 
¢ssential oils distilled ftom flowers, 
leaves, roots, bark etc. 3 

.H & R was founded in 1874 wher the 
ehemist Haarmann teamed up with 
Chemistry ‘Professor Tiemann to distil 
vanillin (usually made from vanilla pods) 
from Joçal coniferous trees. This was the 


’ beginning of the scent industry. 


Ever since, H & R has gone from 
strength, to strength, perticularly after 
Bayer bought It in 1954 and shifted its 
scent research to Holzminden, 

Today, the conpany employs 21 per- 


` fumets and 40 chemists — a necessity 


because nature has been exploited to the 

point where synthetic scents are essen 
sc, Ose Schmidt 

(Btuttgstter Nachrichten, 2 January 1943) 
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perfume makers by the kilo, to soap and 
shampoo factories by the hundredwelght 
and to the chemicals industry (for use as 
ramquflage for the unpleasant smell of 
certain plasticp) by the toni. 

Holzminden scents cost between 
DM800 and DM1,200 per kilo and serve 
as the basic material for world famous 
perfumes made in Paris or New York. 

The 1,200 basic ‘substances form the 
keys of a “scent organ": a shelf contain- 
ing 1,200 tiny vials. 

Some scents tend to “dle” ~ primarily 
natural scents. 

Some 800 “natural scents” are şynthe« 


‘tie. They are made in a test tube. But 


nature still provides 400 of the scent 

organ keys ,~ some of them, extremely 

rare and costly. : 5 
For instance cive, This is obtained 


‘from the .civet cat whose anal glands 


open under the fail into a large pouch 
in which a greasy, .musklike secretion 
accumulates, Jt is this secretion that Is 


. milked and used in the seent industry, 


A kilo.of raw civet is traded at about 
DM16,000. ‘Traces of it are used in the 
.manufagturs, of perfumes. Incidentally, 


..fhe scent of civet can only be smelled in 


. compositions, 


TE factory, part of the BayerLe- 
vetkusen concern, looks just like 
any othér èhemicals' (actory. But the 
nose knows better, E 
Tho loveliest of scents efivelop the vi- 
sltor to the.rescarch area of the porfume 
factory Haarmann & Roimer (H & R) in 
Holzminden. : E 
Here, like a kiig in tho realm of 
scents, resides the company’s senior per 
(umer, Dieter W,. Klemme. . . 
“Porfumer”" is not a.recognlşed profos- 
sion in Germany and there is no go- 
vernment approved training course, 
, Yet he is tile backbone: of the scent 
and aroma industry, and his after-tax 
salary is commensurate; DM60,0(0 to 
DM]00,000 a year. . 
The. tool of his trade is his ‘nose, 
though “there must be a certain talent, 
The. most important thing, however, is 
taining. and praçtiçe thing, before, you 
are a true perfumer anid khow by heart 
the’ 1,200 basic substances you have to 
wark with," says Klemme. 1 
` Thete is rio such thing as a training 
course ` for a perfumer; but those who 
have trained İi ` chemistry ' or ' phšrma-= 
ceulica!s are atan Advantage. ° 
It takes between five and ' seven years 
befûréë a perfuméer' can convert hls “erea- 
` tive ideas” iIntd compositions that will 
sell. To start with, six to eight stents are 
combined to'form a “scent chord.” This 
then serves as a basis for further bxpe- 
rimnenting that eventuallj leads tO an en- 
tirely new composition; ا‎ 
H & R develop about 800. to :1,000 
‘compositions. a year, Some of them do 
nat last ong, but ‘others become peren- 
` nals, ‘and are occasionally modified and 
. improved. . ' Se 
The company :supplies. its scents to 


he packers at the Waltari Hof in 
Edenkoben, Palatinate, have been 


among the people of this country orf 
dims to be pursued in the North-Soul: 
conflict and the instruments {o be up 
will some light be shed on the chao, 


demands and justifications, attack 8 اتی ایا ا وا پیا‎ 
defence, ([rustration, aid, profit. and k of maki 8 wine without sulphur. 


Sulphur has aiways been regarded as 


confusion of objectives. 


What we have to overcome is not lk essential in wine making. 
alleged selfishness of {he working da [ft took Werner Walter 20 years of 
It is much more important to do zy finkerling before his breakthrough. But 
with the prejudices intellectuals harby now he can barely cope with orders for 


his “biological wine”. 


against the man-in-the-street. . 


They talk about the workers, nol yj The Yleld of his 25-acre vineyard, 


j which hes been owned by his family for 


them. They dispense their knowledge 


small doses, but they do not take q the past 400 years, falls far short of 


demand for the Waltarl wine, which car 
be drunk in any quantity without fear of 
a hangover the next day. 


Since 1978, when Herr Walter applied 


for a patent for his method of making 
and storing wine without sulphur or any 
other additives, demand has skyrocketed 
to the polnt where he had to start look- 
ing for partners who would make these 
dry wines with his methods and under 
Only fundamental change can red his ٤ 


supervision. 
Waltarl wines now stem .not only 


workers seriously. 


Another thing that makes it diffi 
to endorse government development ê 
is the untruthfulness and the huge k 
reaucracy of the machinery. 

Criticism is more rıecessary now lls 
it ever was before — no matter how le 
desirable in view of the more diffial 
framework conditions. 


in approval by the working class ~t 


approval that is sorely needed confide from Edenkoben and environs but also 


‘from many other Palatinate wine grow- 


ing areas such as Kallstadt and Deides- 
heim. They also come from Alsace, 
Southern Tyrol, Austria and Hungary. 
Contracts with Swiss and Hungarlan 
producers are to become effective next 


Yeu. 

In fact, only 10 per cent of tho wine 
Werner, Waiter is made from 
grepês grown İn his own vineyard. 

Since the dispatch can no longer be 
hendled on his modest prentises, he has 
taken a partner and founded the Waltafi 
Weinkelleri GmbH, which has been 
mnning since 1980, 

The success of this blological wine 
has given official winegrowers' organlsa« 


/ tlons considerable headaches. 


Hert Walter points out in his bro 
dıures that the 1971 German Wine Act 
permits up to 300 milligrammes of sul 
phur compounds per litre as a preserva- 
tive, as a clarifying agent, and set a bet- 
ter taste, and that some two dozen other 
chemiçals are also permissible under the 


Legal challenge goes 
to appeal court 


He alto draws attention to the fact 
‘that the tolerance level for sulphur dio- 
lds (O) prescribed by the World 
Halth Organisation .is. only 20 milli 
Bimmes per day, 
Isations are Worr- 
led that, should the patent application 

approved, the growing demand for 
cal wine might force them to be- 

e8. 1 


completion because Euro .¥, 


j! . Winegrowets’ organ 


ing {he growing misery in the Thi 

World. Any continunting of the presi 

melhods in dealing with the pull 
must prove politically disastrous. 

Gunther Hilllgi 

(Vorwirts, 14 January HH 


is wrong, what matters is to lend credi- 
bility to development policy and so re= 
gain the public's faith in it. As things 
sland: 

® We are still the true beneficiaries of 
development aid; 

® We still consider ourselves the 
"givers" although we are much more 
takers than givers due to the structure of 
the world economy; 

® We stlll use development aid as a 
substitute for policy and so downgrade it 
to the function of an alibi for not chan- 
ging structure. 

© We still talk of satisfying the basic 
needs of the poorest while at the same 
time expecting our exports to developing 
countrles safeguard jobs at home, 

But the poorest of the poor don't 
need Our goods. They can neither pay 
for them nor are they capable of operat- 
ing them. Only when we actually part 
with money in favour of the poor can 
there be a true development process; 
© We stlll use our own yardsticks in 
promoting industrialisation and training 
Third World people accordingly; 
® We still give more money to those 
who endorse our own aims in the East- 
West conflict than to others, We create 
dependences and use our aid as an in- 
sirument of foreign security and econo- 
mic policy. 


Probe reveals huge wastage 7 


in EEC-funded projects 


Less wasto was found in urbanê 
velopment and waterworks and irri 
projects, which “have made a 
contribution towards satisfying 
needs.” 

But many buildings financed bj 
European Development Fund 
full into disrepair. 

Some of these buildings, incl 


factorles, were abandoned only moth 
after 


standards were applied to construc 


Such sophisticated installations 
difficult to keep in good repair with 


moderate financial means and ex) , - 


avallable in the Third World. 


Frequently, the architecture was 
pletely out of keeping with climate ; 
social conditions. 

The investigators saw many i 
roofs, disused kitchens and the HÊ 
buildings which, in some Cases, 
been completed and abandoned. 

Among the typical agricultural #% 


quoted are four in Zaire, All had ome licen: 


. One tion had taken the mat- 
î to E that the making of 
,ulphurless wine is hot new and that the 
Process can therefore not be patented. 
The Federal Patent Court in Munich 
led against the organisation, Like wine- 
er Walter, the judges asked them- 
5 why ‘ths method has never been 
; Used if it.is so well known. 
; But an appeal has been lodged and a 
ling Îs due. 1 
1. No riattér how the case ends, it will 
no bearing on the Waltari Hof eub- 
us story. : 


^ last gear. caw the first shipments of 


inexistence for at least ten yeas 
none operated at a profit, ر‎ 
The Audit Office concludes 
many agricultural projects have on’ 
limited effect on regional and nai 


: . development. 


They freqüently result in ine 
jobs, the turning of peasants into 
ing-class poor. 

„In terms of forejgn trade, these F, 
jgcts have a limited or negative elle“ 
the balance of payments. 
Wilhelm Had 
(Dile Welt, 11 ر‎ 


> 


aes of bad planning and inefficien- 
cy costing huge amounts of money 
have been revealed in development aitl 
projects funded by the EEC in Third 
. World countries. 

; The EEC auditors in thelr annuol re- 
port speak of enormous waste in agrlcul- 
‘ture, construction, health and education 
and road building. : 

They say that in all. countries they 
visited projects had been abandoned be- 
cause of a lack of money, skills and 
people capable of maintaining and oper- 
ating them. 

: Buildings in some instances had been 
. constructed and abandoned before even 
ı coming into operation, 

jı _ The report puts some of the blame on 
j Planners for disregarding climatic condi- 
; tions. ا‎ 2 

Other causes were poor workmanship 
. and inadequate coordination. 

The report hits hard at huge agriculfu- 
. Tal projects. Some had been designed to 
e exports but had the opposite ef 
; fect. 

Many of these farming projects are too 
big, say the investigating n and do 
` not suit traditional rural society, 

“The way of life and , Production 
methods of the people concerned are 
frequently disregarded ûr wrongly evalu 
ated,” it says, 

: In Togo and Benin, the EEC financed 
. ol palm plantations, although neither 
, Country had sufficient rainfall for palm 


1 trees. 


1 The auditors have ‘ealled for a review 
of agricultural aid.. , a 

Though the report concerns the 1980 
EEC budget, it is based on observations 
ı made over a longer period, 


I would now like to turn the tables 
and view the matter in an entirely dif= 
ferent light. 

I have. a great deal of respect for the 
unwavering scepticism and indeed rejec=- 
tion of development aid by this man-in- 
the-street. 

He has retained his unshakeable in- 
stinct for justice despite attempts at 
manipulating him. He sticks to his guns 
in asserting that development aid does 
not beneflt the poor and that .it Is fre= 
quently wheeler-dealers who profit from 
if, 8 . 

Quite intuitively, the man-in-the- 
street has resisted all attempts to con- 
vince him of the opposite, . 1 

His Instinct’ enables him to see what's 
behind the wrapping of the information 
campaigns and development.aid in gene- 
tal which has become so complex that 
even insiders and the bureaucrats barely 
understand it, 

The see-sawing .of official arguments 
between: solidarity, Christian responsibil- 
ity and contribution towards preserving 
the peace onthe one hand and the 
safeguarding of raw materials and jobs on 
the other. ls not only confusing, It also 
destroys and confidence that might have 
existed. 2 ES 

Depending on who is to .be. addressed 
in a speech, the arguments as to motiva- 
tions and. objectives change. 

„The, man-in-the-street is not given 
credit for-intelligence and: the arguments 
presented to .him ‘are tailor-niade fo in- 
clude only the. elements politiclans 
think will interest him, like “job secur 
iy", “raw materials supplies” and “future 
markets”. : 

Naturally, basic needs are also men- 
tioned; but this is mostly done when the 
audience to. be addressed is “intellectual- 
ly of a higher level”, 2 

The list of these pigeon-holed argu- 
ments could. be continued indefinitely; 
and of course, when the audience con= 
sists of so-called progressive groups ‘an 
entirely different bundle is presented. 

The tompléxity of public seotor de- 
velopment aid is reflected in the media. 

` It will prove extremely difficult to de- 
part from the motivations and the. lines 
of argument presented to the public, 

What 1 wait to do is.to make .use of 


heê unique chance provided. by the : 


admission that the public sector deve- 
lofiment aid policy’ has proved ineffec- 
tual by and large. 2 , 

` One reason for hy belng grateful for 
thie fact ' that ‘thé justified feepticlarh 
lowards development ald remains de- 
Spite all information ‘campaigns is that I 
pin great, hopes On this state of affairs. 
`, More and ‘more people —' and North- 
South action groups are’ aware of this — 
rtalise that it is not only tllë volumê of 
donations’ that ‘is rising ‘steeply but the 
„Number of people employed in this sêc- 
{of as well. ' Nit 

.. In .keepinğ with’ the tealisation' that 
development is too’ iriportatit to leavé it 
to governniénts alonê, 1t has beconiê ob- 
Hous that {here is 4 willlhgness to show 
Solidarity ‘across natlohğl frontiers, 8 

.. „lt, would be a calumny to say that 
workers and:; theif unions re unwilling 
1 show sughq solidly, i... 
. Eyen: if: the. work: of non-government 
organisations enjoys a-somewhat: better 
reputation nd. despite. the, façt that not 
everything governments do; in. this sector 


favourite reason offered to explain 

why development aid policies are 
not as successful as they should be is 
that the man-in-the-street is ignorant 
about them. 

This man-in-the-street is often sald to 
be unaware about many things.’ 

He is both a stumblîng block and a 
seapegoat for policy makers. 

Workers and their unions have alle- 
gedly resisted all attempts at enlighten= 
ment on {he issue of development aid. 

And this enlightenment is necessary, 
say the politicians, before a political 
breakthrough carı be made, 

Huge amounts of time and money are 
spent on information campaigns. 

The campaigns are often quite profes- 
sionally organised, although the growing 
complexity of the subject is a lıandi= 
cap. Before examining the valldity oftheir 
claims against our man-in-the-street, I 
would make the following observations 
about development ‘aid: . 

The. North-South problem was once 
reduced fairly simply to a matter of pure 
development aid. 

Since then, it has been realised that a 
financial breakthrough can only be 
achieved wlıen less money is spent on 
arms. 

Industriallsation is no longer regarded 
as the cure-all for famine and repression, 

A wider range of answers is today 
being sought. . 

.l, js mot ‘only - the , socio-culturil 
dimension that prevents the public from 
iRnIng mich about development 
aid, ا‎ 0 
The eeological compatibility of deve- 
lopment efforts and existing conditions 
is increasingly becoming an issue, 

. An .informatlon campaign has been 
unning İn this country for 20 years, 

Despite this no. breakthrough has 
been achieved in reaching those sections 
of the population that have always op- 
posed development aid,  . 

Why is it that such campaigns only 
reach the converted? Or at least those 
interested In the problem? 

Why are there so few blue-collar workers 
or shop assistants in the many groupings 
and organisations aimed at promoting the 
Third World? . 


8 
' 'Continued from page b 


trends. . There is no ecpnomic . policy 
tqolkit that can. do , anything .about it, 
None, works.  , : 
An outlook that stifles ,the inclination 
to',work while. intensifying, what is ex- 
pected of lifq.1s gire to ,make problenqs 
even, more serious. . i, :, |) 
„.No:one.lives. for the pleasure. of, work, 
but.. we do, live. from, the proceeds of 
work, prelerably our own. An attitude 
başed, on the, hope of serouqging on 
olhers lies :at the root ‘of ,economie 
crise, 0. 
.;Îf I were .to gain wider currency we 
would be rushing headlong into it with 
our. eyes Wide open, ãnd tq promote the 
mistaken; beliéf that thie govemimênt cai 
put matters Tight. js onié way of ensuring 
thal ft does gali qirroncy, ' 
.. Vnleps we call, spade dû spade #e will 
he gutlly, by a sin of amissioh, of proc 
molting @' deqling that need ‘hot have. 
occured ''." °, . Faz Thoma. 
¿` °. {SRddoutsche Zoltung, 16. January .1982) 
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¥ INTERVIEW 
How US envoy Burns sees trends 
in international affairs 


primitive creativity, This claim did not 
go undisputed but ls worth considering, 
providing the attribute primitive ls re- 
placed by, say, stuitified. 

A design centre leaflet brightly Says 
slickers mean more information: “Sticke 
ers tell you what political party or pro- 
duct is preferred by the man in front, 
where he goes on holiday and what 


| MOTORING 
“ Car stickers the successor to suitcase 


sport he goes in for. 


“If you want to, you can use the 


sticker and its message as a means of 
striking up a conversation with him," 


The reality is somewhat different, The 


man in front is sheet metal and plate 
glass away, and striking up a conversa- 
tion with another motorist is more or 
less im possible, 


Besides, how do [I know he wants to 
hold a conversation with me? He prob- 


ably has nothing of the sort in mind. 


A likelier assumption, although strict- 
ly Lhe writers own, is that the sticker 
forms part of a speechless society, What 
! mean is most readily : apparent front 
slicker slogans of a political nature. 


Like spray-can graffiti, sticker slogans 
have much in common with the adverti- 
sing vuriety. They state a case, make a 
point, but it is a bald statement, not an 
argument. 


The sticker performs in public, as it 
were, what the greetings card does in 
private. It makes a ınass-produced point 
lut relieves the individual of the need 
1o express his own ideas, if any, in 
words, 

Both testify to an increasing compart 
mentalisalon and abandonment of 
parls of one’s own life to experts of one 
kind or another. They are varieties of an 
alienation Marx would never have 
Ureunt of. 

Creutlvely is reduccd to slicking «& 
slicker. Debale is reduced to slogans. To 
escape (he anonyniity of Lhe mass we 
don group uniforms. 

Political debule is reduced to a war of 
sliekers. “Nuclear power? No thanks!" 
provliims ihe one, “Stone Age? No 
thanks!" the other, 

"Two very populur sticker slogans In- 
dicate that prbfessed opinions may be 
no mıore than an alibi, They are Ich bin 
Energiesparer (l'm un energy-saver) and 
tin Herz für Kinder (A heart for chil- 


. dren), 


On average 10 per cent at most of & 
print run of stickers actually get stuck 
on cars, Both these slogans were printed 
in sticker runs of well over |5 million, 
und abouıt half were displayed. 

But did they prove anything? Many an 
energy-saver can be seen driving at full 
pelt along the autobahn, and as for the 
millions who claim to have a heart for 
children, least said soonest mended, 1 

Ekkehard Böéhm 

(Hennoversche Allgemeine, 16 January 1982} 


. labels and the old school tie 


stickers say that you are the member of a 
group, whether it Is peace marchers, anti-nuclear campaigners or 
whisky drinkers. Debate Is reduced to a slogan, political debate 


(Photos: Franz Strauch) 
Ihe sume role as blazer badges, old 
school ties or the pin-on variely of lapel 
budge. : 

But what do you feel like when you 
lubel yourself (or your car)? No-one 
seems to know for sure. It is obviously 
sume kind of identification mechanistt, 

‘This makos sonse if you are proclaln- 
ing support for a sports club or a politi 
val parly or providing your home town 
or lhe area where you spent your last 
hoaliıy wilh a few freo square inches of 
publicity. 

It is equally understandable for people 
lo own up to Iheir political views, But 
wlıy adverlise some conımercia} product 
ur olher? To show you have exquisite 
tuste, maybe? 

Presumably gun freaks rather than tlie 
urms' lobby sllek stickers of Leopard 2 
tunks or field howitzers on {he back of 
their cars. 


But why should anyone want to ad- 
vertise for artificial insemination of cal 
lle? Why? Youd just haye to get out 
and ask the driver in [ront, 

Al a press conference held to mark 
the opening of the Essen exhibition a 
spokesman for a manufacturer of stick- 
ers sald sticking (and presumably un- 
slicking) them was fun. 

It was an acl of change, a kind of 


In the early 70s po- ® 
litical parties real- 


ised that people 
were more likely to 
stick stickers on 


their car than to 
tape posters to their 
bedroom windows. 
In the mid-70s the 
advertising industry 
followed suit whole- 
sale even though 
advertisers have yet 
to decide whether 
stickers are value 
for money. But the 
public are crazy 
about them. From 
anarchists to 
staunch Catholics or 
Protestants, from 
one end of the 
party-political spec¬ 
trun to. the other 
there are stickers to 
suit all tastes, and 
no lack of stickers 
to slick themi The to a war of stickers. 
advertising industry was late to join the 
fray but is now clearly in the lead in the 
fight for space on motorists’ bumpers 
and rear windscreens. 

Free stickers distributed by one go- 
vernment agency or another, by oil 
companies, motor manufacturers, food 
und drink firms, bars and restaurants, 
banks and local authorities, sporls clubs 
and political parties are the tulo, 

Slickers you puy for (and they can 
cost up to DMI1O) are {he exception. 

One of the oddities of advertising is 
that people who are normally just pas- 
sive consumers are transformed by {he 
offer of a free sticker inlo enthusiastic 
udvertisers (free of charge) on four 
wheels. 1 2 

But the study of stickers is still in Its 
varly Jays. There is no literature on the 
subject, let alonu serious research find 
ings. 

All that can be said with any certainty 
is thal everyone agrees stickers are stuck 
hy people who want to stand out in a 
crowd. 

At the same time they proclaim 
membership of a group. lt is comforting 
lu feel you are one of many anti-nuclear 
campaigners, peace marchers, whisky 
Urinkers, savings bank customers or 
friends of Bonn, 

1n this respect stickers clearly perform 


Tastes for all... 


Traffic information as you ۰ 
drive ~ by computer 


But computerised motoring is unlikely 
to be launched countrywide in the near 
future. The infrastructure is too costly. 
Fitting out cars would cost about 
DM500 each, And the autobahn network 
would cost roughly DM45O0m, according 


` lo a spokesman for the Bonn Trarisport 


Ministry. : , dpa ؛‎ 
(Mannhelmer Morgen, 1S January 1982) 


based on up-to-the-minute road reports 
ate flashed on to the monitor screen. 


Results of the experiment have been. 


outlined at a Dortmund press confer 
‘ence by the companies associated with 
,lhe scheme. 

Motorists were satisfied with their 
‘computer routes, although they thought 
data abuse was a potential difficuity. 


One driver said that the control centre 


: knew where he was at any given time, 
Experts say technical solutions could 
be found to this problem. 


[Mi iss have given overwhelming 
approval to a system of providing 
iraffic information through a computer 
{terminal linked to vehicleş, 

Eighty per cent of 400 motorists who 
took part ii an experiment in the Ruhr 
project gave lt the thumbs up. 

However, it will probably be 
expensive to introduce widely, 

: Vehicles involved in the project were 
filed with dashboard . terminals and 
monitor screen. . 1 

Information about traffic jams and 
road conditions in the .control area, be- 
tween Recklinghausen and Dortmund 
were, at the driver's request, flashed on 
1o fhe screen. 

In addition to ice and fog warnings, 
molorists can also dial for the shortest 
route to. their. destinations, . Directions 


too 


t first glance the .exhibition at the 
A Industrial Design Centre in Essen 


J poks like a Volkswagen spare parts store» 


room. 
` There is one long row of VW Beetle 


`binnets, but with a difference: all dis- 
jplay tar stickers. 


“Most cars do these days, proclaiming 
hat their owners abhor atomic energy or 
fanz: Josef . Strauss, or that they are 
pupportets of the Soclal Democrats 
‘GPD) or their local Bundesliga soccer 


club. 
`, Stickers tell the world where motorists 
spent their last holidays, what brand of 
jeans they wear, which cigarette they 
smok 


8. 
2 ‘Alternatively, tle man or woman in 
the car behind. may be enjoined to think 
in terms of environmeniol protection or 


. ‘I belleve in skills and competence mh to abide by the higlıwuy code, 


One of ihe few items of information 
that is probably not to be gleaned from 
a car sticker is that |50 million stickers 
a year are printed in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, which makes Germany 
the world's leading sticker consumer. 

So it was probably ligh tine for a 
closer and more critical scrutiny of the 


subject, and the Essen design centre was 
urguably predestined to commission it. 
„Since 1980 Essen has held a succes- 
sion of exhibitions of mass, anonymous 
design, Previous shows have dealt with 
plastic carrier bags and street name- 
plates. Now it is stickers, 

The sticker in history can be sald to 
Owe iis origins to the desire to impress 
and to delight in bright colours. 
rs of the current spate in- 
duded: the hotel stickers that used to 

Iravellers’ suitcases and trunks in 
fhe 9th century. 

Surviving well Into our own century, 
they were intended strictly to impress, 
fonveying the Impression that the owner 


¢  #lwiys stayed at the Ritz. 


Th 7 5 ee: b 
tle anti-Americanism in GC 7 ,„ The other tradition is exemplified by 


“On transfers we all used to play with 
ã8 kids (but .which soon tore or were 
cracked), 

Not until plastic swept afl before it 
#ere stickers as we know them here to 
tay. They are fairly expensive to make, 
; ing screen-printed on PVC with con- 
` et glue on the back. . 

° They came into their own in 1967 

Shen Esso launched the slogan: “Put 4 
r in your Tank." Flundréeds of thou 
5 of motorists adorned their car 
umpers with the effigy of the genial 


S50 tiger. 


4 


(Photo: Svenšin 


Q: You would not include yourseti 
uny schools? 


A: I don’t believe in schools, 1 bes 
in skills and competence rather ths! 
ideologies and schools, 


Q: The German deboto has always f 
more than in the past, included tk¢ 
the two superpowers putiing (he Uk 
Sales and Russia on the same bi 
low docs this affect you as ihe US 
bassador? 
A: Well, 'm not emotlonal abous 
There ure {wo superpowers in them 

H's a fact. And wiıen Germansi# 
Americuns speak of il, they are. 
referring to û fict of the world ¥ 
exisls. . 
But sometimes ~~ sometimes IK 
Germans, not loo many, Fm glad B% 
speak of the two superpowers ùf 


same sense. 2 


You have two superpowers, el" 
belligerent, each is imperialisli, & 
has no interest in human rights # 
has no interest in Europe. 


When you equate these two 7) 
wers, as some Cermans do, I fin 
mystifying. How can intelligent P% 
and Germans are very intelligent 
how can some Germans think i1 
terms? I find that mystifying. Bul 
ure very few, I'm glad lo say. 

And 1 have sald many timi 
coming lo Germany and becom * 
quainted, or more acquainted 
known your country [or manj' 
I've said many times that there art 
anti-Americans in Germany, there Š 


that even those who are anti 8: 
(and there some, of course) are 1” 
cessarily pro-Soviet, 


‘And, beyond that,.I1 would S4 ٤ 
the Germans fundamentally tike 


cans and the Americans like 0 


We understand one another mi 
well. 


„But we also succeed in misundef, Tige 


ing one another, now and then, 
lope less frequently in the future 


(Vorwirts, 31 Janu 


Arthur F,. Burns 
than İideologles and schools,’ 


ing in this way, is 
turning away from 
Europe. A: Well, a 
certain segment has 
always been isola 
tionist and isola- 
tionism has been 
beneath the surface 
in my country for 
as long as I can rec 
member, In fact it 
goes back to the 
earliest days of our 
republic. You may 
possibly recall, and 
if you don’t you 
may be interested in 
knowing, that 
George Washington 
in his farewell ad- 
dress warned us ? 
against foreign 
complications. So 
i's always been a ٣ 
part of the Ameri- 
can thinking, but it %7 
is only a small seg- 
ment of American 
opinion at the present time, But 
there are signs of dissatisfaction 
with Europe and the signs are beginning 
to multiply, and they are multiplying a 
little disturbingly in the American Con- 
gress, And that is one major reason why 
1 made this speech and expressed tlie 


` views that 1 did. 


Q: Could this lead to a situation in 
which America looks more towurds Asiù 
than towards Europe? 

A: Well I think it is very unlikely, but if 
you say: may it, could it, — in this 
strange and curious world of ours a lul 
of strange things could happen, You’re a 
young man and over your lifetime some 
very strange things could happen. 

Q: Turning to the second problenı aren 
of American-German relations, Chancel. 
lor Schmidt has repeatedly criticised the 
economic policy of Presldent Reagan. 


What is your opinion of the develop 
ment of the American economy? Will 
we continue to have high interest rates? 
A: That is uncertain, Much depends on 
decisions that President Reagan is conc 
sidering at the present time and that he 


‘hs not yèt made. 


Now, if we have very large deficits in 
our Federal budget, which would happert 
in thé absence of jew government po- 
licleş,..1 think we would continue to 
have’ high interest rates, And I think 
high interest rates would make genuine 
pimaperlty ih the United States imposs- 

e. EE arb 


We have very high interest rates on 
home mortgages and interest ratès on 
corporate bonds, If anything like the 
present levels continue we will rot have 
the volume of building activity, we will 
not have the business investment in 
fixed. capital that American needs if it is 


. to enjoy prosperity. 


So the answer to your question will be 
supplied within just a few days. And I 
eh pd liing you where 1 stand. I 

Ink the American budget deficit must 
be sharply reduced, 

Q:: How would you denote‘ your po i. 
tion? Are you a monetarist? 4 : 8 


- A: like fo think of myself as. being a 


reasonable, reasonably competent eco- 


` nomist. There i would slop. 


A: I think there is some of each. Thére 
is some misunderstanding and there are 
differences of interest. For example, the 
trade with the Soviet bloc is vastly more 
inıportant to the Federal Republic than 
it is to the United States. 

Also the Soviets are geographically a 
little closer to the Federal Republic than 
they are to the United States, 

And, also, Germany is a divided 
nation, and a substantial number of 
Germans are living in a communist 
country at the present time, and that 
nıeans broken families, 

And a certain degree of harmony, 
communications, dialogue, friendship 
with the German Democratic Republic 
is important to the German people, so 
that members of familles can communi= 
cate and get together, We don't have 
any trouble like that in the United 
States. So, there are differences of interests: 
economic, political, cultural. And there 
is also misunderstanding. There is al- 
ways misunderstanding with human 
beings. : 

Q: How serious are those differences of 
interest between the two states? 

A: I don't think they are fundamental at 
all. I think that the forces and the inter 
ests that we have in common, we in the 
United States with the Federal Republic, 
are far more important than these .dif- 
ferences of interest, 


„. But its a matter of interpretation 


going, from day to day, and sometimes 
these special interests are exaggerated 
when they are important; that happens 
in human affairs. 

Q: In a recent speech you sald Ameri 
can troops will not stay in Europe if 
they are not welcome any longer, Has 
the’ point been reached where this pull- 
back of troops is really seriously being 
considered? 

A: I don’t think so, but I think it is use- 
ful to look ahead. Such a point might be 
reached. And one of my purposes Was to 
speak honestly to the German people 
and to the American people and to in- 
dicate that there is such a danger, and 
that we ought to take steps to prevent 
any such danger from occurring. 

Q: What would happen if a new Mans- 
fleld. resolution . wero introduced ` in 
Congress at this moment? : 
A: 1 don't like to thiik about that, I 
think it would be defeated. But [I'd rath- 
er not see the experiment trled, ' 


:..... The lhfldenbê ùf thé. 


Isolatlonists 


Q: Sir, doesn’t the United States have 
nterests of lis own in keeping troops 
here? 1 e 

Ai Of coursê we have. We wouldn't be 
keeping: them’ here if'we didn't have 


'#trong independent reasons. : 
'Q: Arid wouldn’t’a pull-back also violate 


existing treaties, and would you ‘go: out 
of thê Federal Republic and stay In Ber- 


wouldn't it? 
A: It would’ not only be complicated; it 


lin? This ‘would bé really ‘complicated, 


` would be a disaster from the viewpoint 


of the entire freê world; And our duly as 


' Americans, as Germahs, as Europeans is 


to prevent! thiat disaster from océuiring, 


:Q: But since you thirik İt might be pùs- 
“sible, tfiis ‘would: indicate that -8: certain 


segment of the American public 1s think. 


Arthur F. Bums has been US ambassador 
fo Bonn since last June. A noted 
economist at the helm of ths Federal 
Resarve for many years, Mr Burns ra- 
mains an adviser in close touch with tha 
Reagan administration. He recently hit 
the headlines with a speech in which he 
suggestacl the United States might pull Its 
troops out of Europe If they wera no 
langer welcome. On this and other issues 
he la here intervlawed by Ro/and Krönke, 
of Vorwêrts, tha Bonn weekly newspaper 
of Chancellor Schmidt's Soolal 
Democratic Party, the SPD, This taxt is 
from the original English, courtesy of the 
US Embassy in Bonn. 


Questlon: The German government has 
been sharply criticised by important 
„ Parts of American public opinion for its 
so-called go-slow response to the crisis 
in Poland. Do you think this wave of 
criticism is characteristic of the general 
mood at the moment? 

Answer: Well I1 think there's been a 
good deal of criticism of the position 
taken by the German government with 
, regard to the Polish crisis in the United 
States and American newspapers, yes, 
„and a surprising amount of criticism 
, (surprising to me), a great deal Gf criti 
cism of the German government In 
newspapers in this country. 

And which has been more critical I 
don't know. In other words the German 
government has been criticised recently 
by newspapers in both of our countries, 
` Q: But is this representative of a general 

` discontent of the American public with 
German policy? 
A: I can't speak for the American pub 
lic. Most Americans really have very lite 
tle understanding of foreign affairs, But 
I think that the more thoughful mem-, 
berg of the public have become some- 
what critical of German attitudes 
towards the Soviet Union, towards cere 
tain military problems we have in Nato, 
0 afe more critical than they used to 
0, 
:.@: What are the reasons for this criti 
cism? Do. you think that the Gerrian 
, reason for this response, for this mod- 
ifled orf cautious response, are properly 
understood and explained in the United 
Stale? ا‎ 
A: Probably not. Probably not. And 
.there are differences of opinion within 
Germany itself and the German g0 
Nernment, Aid German thinking on the 
subject of responding to the Polish crisis 
, haş been evolving, and It's .differerit to- 
day than’ What I wis even. two Weeks 
a80, or a month ago. 2 
‘The German opinion has been changed, 
:,The. opinion of the German government, 
the . attitude has been changing, 
deflnitely, It's come much closer to the 
,„ Amerjcan attitudês, So 
‘Q: Are you happier with the evolution 
„,9, result this. week than you Wete, 
: Maybe, two weeks ago? . . "| 
A: Yes, yes E definitely am, . . 
Q: Did. you for a minute think that 
, Chancellor Schmidt was going neutralist, 
as had been Implled? ' . 
„A No, No, Pye known the Chanééllor 
for many years, and know him well, and 
neutralism is. no part of his thinking, 
, Utterly impossible for him. That's not 
. entirely true, ûf Jour party, but you. ire 
. asking me about the Chancèllo, 
Q: Are the frictions between Bonn and 
Washington caused by misunderstanding 
` or by substéntial differences of-interest? 


1 
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ment; it tells a tale of intellectual adven- 
ture, Education, ideas and intellectual 
charm can be put across in a more or 
less pleasant manner; adventure must be 
fought through. 

“No matter how great the detail in 
which I think out the intellectual aspect 
in advance, and it is regrettably and in- 
convenienlly original, [ can only ever 
tell from the final narrative version what 
is contestable, what 1 used without 
checking it and what is not feasible be- 
ualse there is not enough room in 
which to undertake it, 

“Imagine a suitcase that continually 
inlerrupts the person who is trying 1o 
pack it and objects that turn out, at te 
very montent they are put in, to be the 
opposite. of what they were supposed to 
be. You will {hen have a rough picture 
of the position.” 

No-one who wants {o0 know more 
about MusiT's life and work will be able 
to ignore this edition of his correspond- 
ence. 

Adolf Frisé, the editor, spared no efl- 
fort in collecting and conmenting on 
the letters, At times he had to pass, but 
only when the self-interest of tle letter’s 
owner proved unyiclding. 

His editorial work can only be criti 
cised in a few minor points, such as {he 
order in which a number of undated let- 
lers lo anı ımknown wong is printed, 
but these are immaterial in ihe overall 
context, . 

This edition of Musil's correspond. 
ence, which murks the end, for the time 
being, of the writer's collected works, 
could be termed altogether exemplary 
were it not for the price. 

The 1wo volumes cost nearly DM500, 
which is likely to he prohibilive not 
only for privale buyers but also, in an 
dk of budget cuts, for miny a public lic 
biraty. 1 : 

Karl Corino 
(KUlner Stadt-Anzelgor, 16 January 1987) 


E THE ARTS 


Collected letters help build picture of 
' Robert Musil, a literary heavyweight 


the stage where ludicrous would ek Ro Musil was one of the four 


the prospect of fame in posterity con- 
trasted with current financial straits. 

It nıust have been bitter indeed for a 
man of Musil's pride to feel sure on the 
one hand that literary critics and histori- 
ans Would one day pore over his merest 
seribblings while in his lifetime he had 
to live on charity. 

He was a virtuoso in the instrumenta- 
tion of his hardship, at times using gro- 
tesque imagery to depict his situation. 

Circumstances partly explain why The 
Man Without Qualities was never fir 
nished. The writer spent much of his 
time writing begging letters or letters of 
thanks. 

He also penned letters to the authori- 
ties, such as a request to the Geneva 
power utility to be allowed to use an 
eleclric healer afler he had taken his 
bath. 

But the constraints imposed by the 
Swiss Federal police and aliens deparil- 
ment and by hard-hearted sponsors were 
not lhe only reason why his major work 
remained incomplete. 

There were more {han enough perso- 
mul difficulties und problems arising 
from (lhe nature of the novel itself, Mu- 
sil describes them vividly in these let- 
ters. 

Take this letter to Viktor Zucker- 
kandl, who worked for Bermann-Fischer 
Verlag, the publishers, who had emi- 
grated. loo, from Berlin to Stockholm, 

Ho, wrote from. Zurich, in,,a, killer 
dated 1 February 1939: 

"Der Mann o, E. is not a Dildungsro- 
man, or novel of educational develop- 


Hagelstange, writer with an 
Olympic connection 


Rudolf Hageistarige , . . roving ambassa- 
dor. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

His 1944 sonnets,. The Venetian Cre- 
do, made his name after the war. Karl 
'Krolow called {hem one of few testi- 
monies to fiferary resistance in the 


` Third Reich. . 


He went on to write poems, rtovels 
anl essays, including impressions of 


. America and Russia entitled respeclively 


Der schielende Löwe (The Squinting 
Lion) and Die Puppen; in der Pup 
(The Dolls in the Doll}. . ' : 
. . ` . Ingeborg Wilutzky 

{Der Tagessplegel, 14 January 1 982. 


Ri 1lagelstange, ihe poet and 
writer, is 70. AL his Erbach, Hesse, 
home he was presented with the star {o 
his Grand Cross of the Federal Order of 
Merit by Wiesbaden Premler Holger Bör- 
ner, 

Then came a Munich reception held 
in his honour by the Bavarian Fine Arts 
Academy at which the List Verlag, his 
publishers, presented two new books of 
his. 

They were a book of poems entitled 
Flaschenpost (Bottle Post) and a volume 
of memoirs in essay form entitled 
Afenschen und Gesichier (People and 
Faces), : 

And Hagelstange has seen plenty In 
the many countries where he has repre» 


. sented Germany gs a literary ambassador. 


President Sadat invited him to Egypt. 
lie has also toured America, Canado, 
Brazil and the Far East. 

He is a member of the German Aca- 
demy of Language and Literature as well 
as the Bavarian Academy, and a member 
of the advisory panel of the Writer's As- 
sociation, 

He is one of few holders of the 
Olympic diploma for literature, in 1938 
having been a member of the German 
pole-vault squad that was to have com- 
peted at the 1940 Olympics. 

Born in Nordhausen in the Harz 
mountains, he telfs the tale of his child- 

. hood in.a collection .of stories entitled 


Der sichsische Grossviater (My Saxon 


Grandfather). 


Robert Musil... problems of cash flow. 
(Photo: Sùddeutschor Vorlng) 


ihe Ietlers sent or, if {his was imposs- 
ible, the draft versions could be printed. 

Musil's correspondence between 1936 
and 1942 1hus accounts for about 700 
pages, or roughly lıalf the total, 

Were this output over a six-year peri 
oul equalicd throughout his 40-year ca- 
rcer as a writer, his correspondence 
would lotul nearly 5,000 pages. 

But as the uvailable material is ab- 
sorhed chronologically, {he overriding 
impression’ is that of lhe lule Musil, the 
Jammerpeph, as ho called himself, ١ 

It wus a timo when Musil the old 
groaner had to beg for his supper and 
was dependent lo û large extent on tlie 
help of his (riends and of charilable or- 
wunisations. 

“There were many rumours about lis 
laler years, including one that he dicd.of 


, slarvalion in Geneva. IL is very much lo 


ihe credit of {his edition of his letters 
ihat if lells {he (rue story. 
The Musils may not have led a life of 


luxury but they were not at death's door 


either. They “borrowed” $50 here, 100 
francs there, and managed to keep 
going. 

in connection with Musil reference 
hûs fittingly been made to the social 
neurosis of the bourgeoisie, the bour- 
geoisie facing socisl decline, that İs, 

Until he was 30 he Jived at his 
parents’ expense, an only and demand- 
ing child whose traits were very much 
those of a dandy; he set great store by 
appearance, 

Until he was 45 he was supporled by 
his parents, After they died he lived on 
advances paid him by Ernst Rowohit, 
his publisher. 

After publication of The Man With- 
oul Qualities, from about 1931 until he 
emigrated, he managed almost entirely 
on financial support from the Musil 
Association, first In Berlin, then in 
Vienna. 

In a wayward display of nobility he 
sought to keep up upper middle-class 
standards long after the money that 


. might have enabled him to do so had 


run out. 

He ordered underwear and stockings 
from Britain and Swirtzerland while his 
Viennese friends clubbed together to 
raise what amounted tû a small civil ser- 


` vice salary for him. 


‘That, then, was the one discrepancy in 
his life. The other, which he will prob- 
ably hûve felt much more keenly, was 


writers mentioned with gratitude by 
Elias Canetti in the speech he gave on 
being awarded the 1981 Nobel Prize for 
literature. 

Musil rightly enjoys the reputation of 
having been one of the foremost writers 
in German in the 20th century. 

His novels included Die Verwirrungen 
‘des Zöglings Törless (Young Tûörless), 
1906, and Der AMfann ohne Eigenschaften 
(The Man Without Qualities), begun in 
I930 but unfinished when he died on 
15 April 1942. 

. No-one who claims to know anything 
about the modern novel can afford not 
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Germany in 1984 when thie new uj 
ahın is open. 

West Berlin would fike the old my 
to stay open in any case, but Hh 
GDR agreed to continue mannlng k 
old border crossing it would be sure; 
demand a small fortune İn expenses, 

Besides, a wide link road through 
Tegel Forest would still need 
and the controversy has already realy 


most appropriate epithet. 

The higher administrative court li y 
likely to rule before next summer q 
whether the Hnk road ought to be giy 
planning permission. 

At present the court is still 
with applications by Its opponents f 
an injunction against felling the ‘tm 
until {he final ruling has been: given, 

The opponents’ formal case is thatt 
sufficient provision has been mede j 
soundproofing to shield a nearby hoy 
ing estate from the traffic noise, 

The court has found this is not d 
case and the trees can thus be {4y ` 


Otherwise not even a temporary li "lo be conversant with Musil, 


But he was also a difficult person, de- 
tached, mistrustful, hard to pin down to 
a viewpoint, full of neurotic tendencies 
1o seek safeguards and not unduly given 
fo communication. 

To be a really great letter-writer one 
„must either be an erotic genlus, like 
"Rilke, ot have a gift for friendship, like 
Hofmannsthal. 

Musil had neither. When he addressed 
anyone as Dear Friend, he once conflded, 
he was angry with him, How were 
friendships to arise and gain in intensity 
with the years? 

How? There were exceptions, Up lO û 
«Point. There were his ties with Franz 
Blei.and with fellow-student Johannes 
von Allesch. But neither prompted en- 
“dugh lellers to,.merit separale editions, of 
their correspondence. 

In most cases edilions of a writer's 
letters are mere selections, even when, us 
ın Musil's case, his editor is keen lo be 
„complete, 

‘.Only in exceptionally fortunale cir- 
«cumstances do letlers şuryive lo be 
edited, Some uddressceş destroy lellers 


Robert Musil: Briefe (Letters) 
1901۰1942, Edited by Adolf Frisé, 
with help from Murray G. Hall, Two 
ae Published by Rowohlt 


. ven [rom famous contemporaries as 
soon as they have been answered. 

: Much İs lost in wartime, in Musil's 
' Case everything he left behind in Vienna 
, When he emigrated in 1938. A fair 
r is censored by ithe writers 


Seldom do a writer's notes survive in 
. Such 2 strange way as the entries from 
, Musi's diary that his wife Martha cut 
f after he died and sewed into the 

ng of an overcoat. 

Much of his correspondence in his 
rly years and his middle period has 
nished. It includes his letters to his 
Parents from cadet’s college, his letters 
l0 his working-class girlfrlend, Hermine 
Dietz whom he called Tonka, and his 
letters to his wife Marthe. 
` Not until these two volumes of letters 

;, ere at the printer's did Martha Musil’s 
; leters' to her husband from 1914 to, 


jxuiti ’ 1916 come to light. Major biographical 


ments, . they were discovered at a 
antique dealer's. 

€ owe it ‘to coincidence that the 

i later period of Musil's life is particularly 

. Well documented.. The notebooks in 

! hich he. drafted letters written in his 

years in Vienna and in Swiss éxile 


: survived, 


So it proved fairly easy to track down 


a Se . 


road could be built in time for h 
opening of the new border erossky 
point next November. 

After years of vacillation by Herr x 
Wolzsicker’s predecessors, 
coalition of Social and Frce Democnl 
it will cost several million marks i 
ovortime as it is if the makeshift lit 
be completed in time. 

But although trees may now be fal 
no-one can say for sure whether [iti 
planning permission will be gran 
The court made this express prob 
saying the Senate might have to pit 
fresh trees if ihe case went against I 

No-one seriously expects this lo ly 
pen now tlhe court has ruled tho roli 
the wider public interest, but the po 
bility of such an uproarious ouluel 
vannot entirely be ruled out. 

So that is the next problem, ¥ 
Berlin newspapers have pointed out bı 
grolesque it is that what are obvi 
politica! decisions, such as the auto 
und agreements with the GDRS 
being left to the courls to decide o 


This is a trond more apparent i}! . 


lin than in most other parts of Û 
vountry. Maybe it is another polnld 
which the cify will make peopk #4. 
and think. Renate Afarxl 


(Kleler Nachrlehten, 13 January 


Bl THE ENVIRONMENT 


Forest damage at centre 
of autobahn protests 


But in Berlin it was imposed in accor- 
dance with a local bye-law. 

And that was that. Only a handful of 
demonstrators wore camouflage, so few 
that the police decided to ignore them. 

Only a few demonstrators were taken 
in custody, and only temporarily. So 
Berlin seems unwittingly to have set a 
precedent for the ban on wearing Cac 
mouflage. 

Protests were lodged only by the Al- 
ternative List, an environmentalist group 
in the city council, who objected to this 
inroad into the right of assembly. 

But, as many might be tempted to 
add, the Altemative List are. always up 
in arms about one thing or the other. 

It İs a great pity about the Tegel 
Forest, probably one of the finest in the 
city, and a crying shame to run a busy 
autobahn link road through its unspoilt 
natural beauty. 

But the road will cater first for motors 
ists visiting the GDR, then from 1984 
for all traffic to and from Hamburg and 
the north. : 

The old road cannot possibly handle 
all those cars, so a hew one is to be 
built alongside it with a fink road about 
one kilometre long cutting through the 
northern tip of the Tegel Forest to the 
border crossing point. 

This section through the forest is 
what is Initially at stake. It will mean 
lhe axe for 1,600 trees, 600 of thei fine 
old wood, 


Opponents of the link road through 
the foreşt .have paid. for expensive half- 
Page newspaper aûvertisements to stale 
their case against ecological damage and 
lhe !oss of recreational Value, 

, The trouble and expense, not to men- 
tion the: alleged damage, could be sub- 
slantially reduced if only the Şenate 
were to insists on the GDR keeping the 
Qld trunk road via Spandau open. 

‘The GDR plans .to close the old road 
to traffic between West Berlin and West 


Salt on winter 
roads ‘will 
kill off trees ' 


ture is belng tried out in Hagen fol 
first time on a large scale, 


It is a combination of calcined û’ 


mile, sand and sult, The dolomite 


fast! lo ice and snow, causing (hM 
thaw more quickly. ' 

The sand softens the effet 4l 
while the salt, a proportion of 
remains essential, reduces the fm 
point to between minus five and mi 
10 degrees centigrade. از‎ 

Were the mixlure to contain 2% 
ut all the snow, once thawed, o 3| 
black ice, would promptly freeze f 
again. 2 

Environmentally the new ns 
much more satisfactory than conve 


‘nêl sall because jt rnakes do wil 


salt but, as might be expected, ii %' 
little more expensive, 8 


‘Dolgmite mixture, costs DM! 


(Sdddeutschs Zeitung, 13 سر‎ 


- 


,lanne möre than ordinary oad اا‎ 


1 salt continues to be spread on winter 
roads ‘at ' the ‘present rate nût' a tree 
will be left alive In 1990, says a Hanover 
biologist. ’ 

` Hafis Rolf Hãster of Hanover Univer 
sly hatute -'conservation department 
ımade this forecast on publicatlon of the 
findings ‘ofa three-year survey of the 
cily’s 26,800 roadside trees, . 
Six out'of 10 Horse chestriut trees an 
three oyt of [O maple and linden trees 
were found to be damaged, 

‘“h have. personally. examined every 
roddside: tree in Hanover,” Herr Höstér 
‘says, “and 3,500.of them can clearly be 
seen to have suffered from sall" . ,; 

Until: 1960 fo sall was spread on 
roads .in the Federal Republio of Ger- 
many, only sand, grit or ashes, Drlvers 
drove more carefully: . . ., 

He feels footpaths and cycle tracks, 
i ا‎ “and . resldentia! 
streets ave only: 1 
them İn winter. ly E ا‎ 
:. This would help to prevent trees from 
dying from to.much salt and to stem 
the -tide ofr salination of ground water 
n rivers mi lakes, ا‎ : 

Hagen, Westphalia, is experimenjing . 
With.'a: néw :mixture conlinira 0 
about 25 per ıcenti.sait,: Developed and 
Patented by: a local company, the mix 


Senate, led by Governing Mayor Richard 
von Weizsãcker, has adopted a tried and 
trusted approach to the entire link road 
issue. 

On controversial! subjects the CDU 
has made a point of meeting objections 


half-way, going as far as it could in this 


direction, then insisting on going ahead 
with the comprise reached. 

In this Instance the Senator for Hous- 
ing and Public Works, who had been 
authorised since the beginning of De- 
cember by the clty council to go ahead 
and (el! the trees, chose to walt, 

He walted until the administrative 
court had ruled on applications by op- 
ponents of the link road for an injunc- 
tion against it. The court ruled against 
an Injunction, saying the road Was in 
the wider public interest, 

As soon as the court had given its 
ruling the order was given not only to 
start felling trees; for the flrst time ever 
the city's police chief banned the wear 
ing of camouflage and helmets at 
demonstrations in connection with the 
work. ك‎ 

Camouflage in this context meats the 
wearing of scarves and headgear that 
cover the face, while the helmets some 
demonstrators have taken to wearing are 
offioially termed “passive armament.” 
Agreement’ has yet to be reached ha- 
tionwidë on this controverslal ban affeo 
ting demonstrators and protest marchers, 


ce.and snow have chilled what p10« 

mised to bo tho latest hot spot in 
West Berlin: trees to be axed in the 
Tegel Forest to make way for a link road 
to the new autobahn through the GDR 
fo Hamburg and the north. 

Qn the freezing Friday woodmen 
storied. felling the irees, prolest was sub- 
dued and there was little violence, just a 
few hundred demonstrators in the snow’ 
celad woods. 

Two days later, on a Sunday, 2,300 
people turned up to protest, buf most 
were as peaceful as they were [rozen to 
the marrow. 

Demonstrators blockaded a few cross» 
roads, Including cliy-centre junctions, 
arid 20 protesters created a scene in the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church, a 
lmdmark of the city at the beginning of 
tho Kurflrslendamm... 

On the Monday evening about 1,000 
demonstrations marched through the city 
centre, They burnt a fcw Christmas trees 
put ‘oul da1 the side of the road and 
ihrew a [ew firecrackers, But: that was 
all. RE 

Agreement was reached with the 
GDR in 1978 on a new Berlin-Hamburg 
autobahn, Bonn is to pay DM1.2bn 
jowards construction costs. 

The new road link is important for all 
West Berliners. The interests of people 
Who live in what have so far been quiet 
şuburbs such as Tegel and Heiligensee 
oni {hè .outskirts of the city must take 
second, place, ا‎ 

The GDR is sure to fulfil its part of 
the agreement and open its new border 
post on the link road to the Hamburg 
gutobahn, on 20 November 1982. 1 
. I would. be ludicrous if West Berlin 
were no to have its section of link road 
and itş border post ready in time.. . -. , 


: The citys Christian Democratic 


I ۰ YOURS FOR ONLY $10.00 ا‎ 
GERMAN TRADE DIRECTORY’8182 
It lists thousands of German manufacturers, 


, ... Importers and exporters and we will alrmall your oopy 
: of the latest 1981-82 editlon post-free for önly $10. 
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‘ ducts and the namés and addresses of Ger- 

many'S major growlh manufacturers, Impor- 
' ters and exporters. Company entrles Include 
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Î GERMAN TRADE 
1 DIRECTORY 1981/82 
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'. This invaluable company directory and pro» . . 
ductindex comes with a cheokllst'ol: 
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` e ehimbots ofcorirherog 


e banks speclallalng in forelgn trade: E : ا‎ 


۰ trelght agenis and forwarders 


technical sarvloes and consultants 


i . 0. Ifsürancs Gompanles. .: . , 


Al enîries are In plain English. 
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It is these micro-organisms that pose 
the biggest problems because no suitable 
way of permanent conservation has been 
found. 

As a rule, the organisms on deposit 
are frozen and kept dormant. This is 
done at temperatures of -40 deg. C to 
=5Û deg. C in a process known as lyo- 


` philization, Others are kept in liquid ni 


trogen at temperatures of «196 deg, C. 


.A few fungi lend themselves to easy 
conservation in glycerine at temperatures 
of -20 deg. C. .. . 


The simple and safe method of keep- 
ing micro-organisms dormant in Hquid 
nitrogen also has its drawbacks, If a Cus- 
tomer needs a strain of micro-orgarilsms 
preserved in this way they ‘must be 
revitalised. But this term fs not quite ac- 
cumte inasmuch as the organisms fê 
main alive at -196 deg, It is only thelr 
metabolism that is suspended iin this 
state. م‎ : 

Thé revitalisation is necessaty because 
the glass tubes in whith these billions 
of cells are hibernating contain traces of 
glycerine or dimethylsulfoxide to pre- 
vent the formation of ice crystals. 

The crystals would destroy the cell 
menıtbranes and the cultures would die. 


When the {ube with the culture is 
taken out of the liquid nitrogen bath 
and wamied to room temperature to 
enable laboratory technicians to remove 
the needed quantity of microbes, these 
subslancês could easlly poison {he re» 
maining micro-organisms. 


. As 8 result, the entire culture must 
undergo , a complicated revitalisation 
process only to enable the technician to 
rentove a few million cells. 


.In future, the microbes will therefore 
be kept in predetermined “packages” re» 
‘ady for despatoh If ourtent experiments 
prove that this would noticeably reduce 
the amount of work involved, 


Some 300 strains of the micro-organ- 
Isms in thie coHection are on deposit in 
conneclion wlth patents, the first ones 
having been lodged in 1974, 


The palents must be such that they 
can at-any, time bo reconstructed, This is 
only possible if a bacterium or u [ungus 
is kept available. in ils original form 
{wilhout changes through environmental 
influences, genetio. mutation .and similar 
occurrences) during, the 30-year validity 
of lhe patent. Ame Henningsen 


(Rhelnlecher Merkur/Chelst und Walt, 
ر‎ 15 January 1982) 


The little bugs that give modern 
. ` ehemistry its big punch 


covery that certain strains of mildew 
fungi had antibiotic properties}, it be- 
came increasingly important to conserve 
useful microbes to make their genetic 
material avallable for cultivation, 


Researchers and ' commercial erıter 
prises can order from DMS several mil- 
lion microbes in return for a licence fee. 
They aro despatched neatly packaged in 
special glass tubes, i : ا‎ 

In 1980, universities and research of- 
ganisations ordered 1,596 cultures; 751 
were ordered by industry and 195 by 
various schools, 0 

. The world's largest service .collection 
is the American Type Culture Collection 
which has şome 35,000 strains of .mi- 
crobes. 7 1 

But apart from this and another Ame- 
rican collection there are, scattered 
throughout the world, many small ser- 
vice collections that specialise ire specific 
stmins, Britsin and Japan each have 
ubout half a. dozen. There .are also some 
in Holland, France and in East Bloc 
countries, 

The Budapekt treaty governs “inter 
nationally recognised repositories for 
micro-organisms for .the purpose of 
patenting,” : 

The treaty, which now includes coun- 
ries like Liechtenstein and the Phillp- 
pines, ensures proper care of micrdbes. 


The DMS team of 17 is headed by the 
.bacteriologist Dieter: Claug, .If ensures 
,that the deposited. micro-organisms. are 
opt alive and keeps the collection up to 

ate. 


As microbiology expands in this 
country, the tide of deposited micro» 
organisms grows fnster;. 700 new sirains 
were added in 1980 alone to the existing 
slock of about 4,000. 


Some 1wo-fifths of the micro-organ- 
isinş 'on deposit are fungl; the rest are 
bacteria. Only a very few of the trillions 
of microbes in the collection (several 
biillon of éach strain are kept) lead 
normal .lives and must be fed ‘constantly 
with nutrients, Somèê must be (rans- 
planted to new nutrient solutions, either 
daily, weckly or monthly, 1 


Probe into industrial toxins 
and the unborn child 


the tolerance levels for three substances 
in this way: lead, trichloroethane and to- 
` luol, : 

' ` The msximum tolerance levels for 
` anfijln, carbon monoxide and dichlor- 
methane have been reduced, 

. Eight.substances were newly included: 
atracine, p-tert-butylphenol, dalapon, 
fenthion, glutaraldehyde, natirium acid, 
nitrogen hydric acid and trimellit acld 
hydride, ا‎ 

Permitted levels of earcinogenic 
substances have generally bcen reduced. 
, New substances suspected of causing 

; cancer have been added. dpa/fwt 


.. i, (Sddeutsehe Zeliung, i4 January 1982) 


ormal' tolerance levels to poisons at 
the workplace do not apply to 
pregnant womeh. ٣ 0 
Accarding fo the ` Deutsche Fore 
schungsgemeinschaft (DFG) there hre 
no accurate guides io protect the unborn 
` baby from toxic substances, . - 

` The problem: is that’ not enough ré 
search has been made into how the foe 
tus ls affected by polsons in industry. 

A DFG team is frying to find out. It 
vil! eventually submit its findings toge- 
ther with practical recommendations, °: 

A lîst of töldrance levels 1 pubiished 
every yea. . . : 

The 198! list {or the first time inl- 
çludes biological tolerance levels based 
on the concentration of toxic substances 
,in the, urine, the blood and the air éx- 
pelled by thêè Jungs.  .:; . 

To start with, the DFG determined 


in four other types of bacteria that 
enable these micro-organisms to process 
carbohydrate combinations, 


` "By splicing thê genes into a single 


bacterium he credted'a superstrain that 
could be. used to combat oil pollution 
because it completely absorbs crude oil. 

‘The star among its microbes on de- 
posit .at DMS is the Jactobacillus bava- 
riuš, fhe only one patented in’ Germany 
sofa. ا‎ 
.. Î was granted to Eden Waren GmbH 
in Bad .Soden only after a Jong legal dis» 
pute, 8 : 

The bacillus is a ‘rigid stick with a 
thickness of about 1/1,000th of a mil- 
limetre and a length of between 


‘3/1,000th and 5/1,000th of a millimetre. 


The patented bacillus ferments sUgat, 
converting it into a type of lactic acid 
used Irn the canning of certain Yeget- 
ables. 

The company researchers’ bieak- 
throûgh came when thoy succeeded in 
lsolaling from hundteds of wild or semi- 
wild Jactobacillus strains one particular 
simin that produces optimal quantities 
uf lactic acid at temperatures of less 
than 10 deg. C. 

. When the température drops below 
this tevel, the other microbes used ,in 
this process produce a different type of 
acid. 

` The: patented bacillus is, however, no 
man-nıade Jiving creature but simply a 
prevlously unknown straln of /actoba-= 
cili 

DMS was originally a part of the So- 
ciely for Radialion and Environment Re- 
search in Neuhorberg near Munich, In 
1979 it became an independent 
department of the Brunswick-based So- 
ciety for Biotechnologicai Research, 

Microbe collections liaye been in ex- 
istence since the beginning of: this çen= 
tury. The [irst one waş established in 
Prague but was slut down by. the autho- 
tities. EES 

After the Second World War when blo- 
technology experienced ã boom in the 
industria! world (largely due to the dis- 
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ıl RESEARCH 


4 Mire have become a fûcal polit 


of modern chemistry and bioche- 
mistry. ' E: 

They can be used to solve extremely 
complicated problems involving the syn- 
‘thesis of organic substances and decon- 
laminating the environment, 

That is why’ the -fact' that Germany’s 
official microbe bank has been recog- 
mised internationally is important: - 
. The bank, DMS, was founded in Gt: 
tingen in . 1969. Its recagnition .now 
means .that .it can store bacteria anı 
fungi for international use, e 

There are several similar organisations 
.in varlous countries all of which operate 
‘under a treaty signed in Budapest .in 
1977. : 

. The treaty ensures that the microbes 
are properly controlled. 

Why are these collections necessary? 
Because they supply industry, universi- 
fies, other research organisations and 
‘schools. 

Most research qnd industrial labora- 
tories have fimited collections, 

They also have a publle trust func- 
lion: they hold all patented microbes 
and keep on file all patents that are in 
any way connected with production 
processes using niicrobes. 


Bone of coritentlon 
over patenting 


, The patenting of microbes is a boie 
of contention. 
' The Gêrman Patent Court haş ruled 
tht, the patenting of these nalural 
oiganisms Is valid. 

Despite this, microbiologists still dis- 
agree on whether (here should be a 
change. 


In the United States, the Supreme 
Court haş ruled that only genetically en- 
ad micro-organisms can be pateni- 


In keeping with the ruling, the US 
Patent Office had to issue a patent for a 
. Benetically engineered organism al- 
‘thougkt it had previously refused to do 
„3; Bnd it took’ a jong’ legal struggle to 
‘sfltle the disputt, 
, palented American bacterium is a 
ain that resulted from the genetic 
Spllclig of several other strains, 
` § The Inventor’ had idénitifted the genes 
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«act. It should be organised with loy 
identification traits. 
What the standardised and dey 
chuos lacks are fixed points to 
iıemory pegs: a city with a face Iniy 


of the look-alike city in whieh o. ' 


merce rules supreme. 
This has been excluded from they 


nich show. It therefore lacks self 


cism and perspective which is 
vided in the intelligent ‘and 
introduotion Jtirgen Hubermas wrote} 
the catulogue. 

‘The show will remain open thio 
out lhis year. It is housed in the n 
premises of tlie Bayerische Rid 
cheung — û building which is ftsellg 
of Munich's best examples of the ° 
tradition”, E 

In his introduction, Habermas deal 
length with the alternatives to moé 
architecture,’ among ‘them: ‘the li 
variant of the rekindled “histor 
which playfully adorns tlie harshnag: 
modern ` facades witli. ancient "qu 
lloris"; the {ironic schodl which mk 
mock of our technological world i 
bils and pieces of history. 
` On example in {he case of a ved 
tion shaft been adorned in Pal 
Renuissance style. 

Habermas ulso mentions those ıi 
have opledd out of society and. bb 
devised their own architecture willı 
urchitecls — us ù symbol of their uly 
dant return 10 û pre-industrial world. 

Unlike the exhibition .that he il 
«luces, Habermas sees no future ch 
for a self-renewing functional arch 
ture. 


He writes: “The opposition to mw 


emily contains a kernel of tll 


seizes upon unsolved problems thal 
placed modern’ urclrttecture ‘i quit 
Wht | mean İs the colonisation db 
worll in which we live Lhrough tHE 
perutive of ccononiie and udminist 
systems that lead a Hife of their OW. 

“We can lear from lhis oppolé 
anly if we beur one thing in miné 
fortultotis ınoment, the acslhetke 
ussvrllon conslructiviém casually 3# 
up wilh functionalism. Traditiou®, 


: only hy virtue of such moments 
this also applies to that which, (ro3 


Munich vantago point, has crystal! 
lhe ‘other tradition.” Peter Af, Bk 


(Frankfurter Aligemeine i 
flr Deutschland, 19 Januar 


/ 


WM ARCHITECTURE 


Making a 200-year-old point about 
'` ` ` the built environment 


recreatlot — with tall buildings and 
with much hygienically-sterile green be- 
tween one place and the next was eager- 
ly adopted in our era and then thought- 
lessly realised — one dimensionally. 


The result was the city planning of 
loday, with its total disregard for scale 
und human needs. 


But this type of city planning was 
profitable for those who owned the real 
estate and exploited it out of all propor- 
tion, giving the architects concerned an 
opportunity to engage in image-building 
on a grand scale. 

No matter with how many monumen- 
tally expressive gestures they endowed 
{heir colossal toys (for example: Berlin's 
huge. MArkisches Vierte! housing com- 
plex), these structures remained “cages 
for human material” denied the satisfa¢- 
tlon of the most elementary psychologlca! 
needs, 


Hecdless of thesë needs, the architects 
svattered buildings with between 400 
and 700 housing units indiscriminately 
wilhout. regard for ‘the people who 
would have to.live in them! brutal Cyc- 
lops poetry. ا‎ 

Who cares about what people really 
heed? They need understandable propor- 
"lions, u haven, iutermal and external 
space that fires ‘the imagination, small 
alleys, yards and squares along an axis 
'lhut is. askew. They need. both distance 
and a iîeeting point, privacy and a pub- 
lie sphere (for example, arcades). 
` They also need sensible layouts for 
lousing units, adequate protection from 
nolse and' the possibility of withdrawing 
into’ niches where hey cah develop anl 
cuter to their personal needs. They need 
; decentralised shopping facilities for their 
dally requirements; in other words: the 
bakér round the corfer rather than in 
the distant irlificlal shopping centre, ' 

A: humane. type . of Clty, planning 
should try to provide .a, blend of all 


. urban ` functions .ingl open .spaceş ; for 
play, ,games,,and, person-to-person con- , 


Df | 1 ف‎ il ن‎ 8 


are example of quglliy;ih the modem era. 


ARLES 
by the new steel and concrete bridges, 
curved ceilings of large halls and the 
concave cooling towers of power stations, 
all of.which were convincing. : 

The fascinating thing about this is the 
beauty. .of economy ı of expression 
«demonstrated by. such structures. .the 
adjectives that come to mind are trans- 
parent and economical! aesthetics. 1 

Up. to .this point, the Munich show 
conforms to the ideas expressed by the 
critics of post-1945 architecture who re- 
vognişe the achievements of Neues 
Bauen architects but reject the opportu- 
nistic .ratlonalism of the products of 
their grandchildren: thelr common, pure- 
ly profit oriented container architecture, 
the faceless office monoliths „and their 
monstrously cold department store bull- 
lings, congress centres, dormitory towns 
and university battleships, 

It is only natural that those who have 
e 35 years of post-World War II 
urchitecture should reject it. 1 

The organisers of the Munich show 
do not agree on all points. They stress 
the choice, ,quality-conscious. individual 
products . of .modern arclitecture, of 
which there. are scattered , exûmples. 
They, show Gûnther. Behnisch's; much 
lauded "Oly mipic’ Stagiiuinénd thé’ well 
Kept “conttiners” ‘ûf ` the ,Eutopean 
Patent. Office. : . 1 
. But these ¢xceptions only prove’ tlıat 
sueh high quality buildings are not the 
rule. 0 1 

Unfortunately, even this misshapen 
modern architecture of today can to 
soıne extent fall back on the fathers of 


` ‘Neues. Bauen,. They have mindlessly 


adopted their recipes’ and programmes 

, ıd totally denatured, them, 

The justifjed call at the tlylé for a 
qse" city ¬ neatly separatéd into such 


` finotionš as living; prodütlng, ‘irade and 


neo-Gothiclsm, ` 


galî ;be done with equal; efficiency in any 


unich's defenders of modem archi- 
teclure have starled a campaign 
with Een ambitious exhibition entitle 

The Other Tradition. : 

The aim is to prove that even the 
conservative and nmeo-conservative Ba- 

varian environment has for close to 200 
ytars inspired a clear-cut and functional 
architecture. : 

The documentation — ably photo- 
graphed by Sigrid Neubert and planned 
by Wend Fischer and Ote Alchtr' — 
hegins with the beautiful early hot- 

Hiousés. Here, the charm of filigroe 
blenils with the techtical elegance’ of 
engineering in a way that can only be 
called ideal. . 1 : 

° Bult ‘these creations of the carly ih- 
'"dustîlal era were still ornamented with 
` neo-classical elements. 1 

So were the falls of railway stations 
und trade fair. palaces of the..l]9th cen- 

tury, 8 : . 

,„ I Was'ah attractive blend of truth and 
“appearance. There was no trace of 
` pûrism and  bareness. Yet these build- 

ings, factories, market halls and'.bridges 
were absolutely'.functional and structu- 
rally sound. They were even ahead: of 

their age in many ways. .. . 

' Things did not take a turn for the 
worse until this still young tradition of 
«ûn architecture in keeping with the ma- 
` terials ‘used. and the function intended 
became. endangered. by ihe : so-oallod 
-historists;.’ .: E 

The best of the heirs of the rational! 

Age ‘of. Enlightenment were rightly an 
gered ,by the cloaking of al] buildings 

meanl lo impress, right down to mass 
tenements, with the feudalistic trappings 
of neo-Romanticism, 
neo-Realisnı, neo-Classicism and all 
other eclectic isms that could be fitted 
in, ا : و‎ 
Art nouveau then successfully re. 
belled against this historic cloaking in 
architecture, leading in the 20th century 
to what becanie known as Moderne Ar- 
chltektur and Neues Bauer, With the 
latter, the word “Neues” (new) was capi- 
lalised to emphasise that İt was meant 
programmatically. 

The Munich show documents this 
“other (mdition” with the outstanding 
Post Office buildtnigs of the 19204 and the 
simple but appealing . housing estates 
of the post-World War I era. 

But evan these examples show that 
the. ideology . of  functionalişm, which 


E Ay aa 


postulated: that thie! fom of .a building 


must correspond exactly bj the Neues 
„Buen movement .., thank goodness, 

, The bold, .curved facade of & past 
.officg has nothing to do with. its func. 
tlon. The: handling of letters and parcels 


„box-like structure, : 

, ThE fact 1s that ‘the first of the moll. 
“ern ‘afchitects Of the era knew how to 
' differentiate between. form and '‘sub- 


‘islancs .atıd: that they .endowed the form . 


:ofa “building:. with a function. of, .its 
dwn Hesthetlcs, .. i 1 ° a. 
The Idea was to design shapes, .oreate 


„symbols ıiand use. architecture, as ‘4' lan. : 


İguagei ‘As'.a result, a: curved. post office 


ı.COuldı be taken -as'.a. symbol of „move 
‘:ment'and speed. .; : 


2 


"But theré wite ‘also examples of ldên- 


` Ifty of form and function » curiolsly 


enoügh this:wWas particularly pronounced 


in lhe engineering sector, as exemplified 


15 


when fairs last two days over the weeks 
end. Then there is the cost of electric 
ty, heating and insurance. : 


But he is obviously still operating at a 
profit, even though he says there are 200 
other operators running flea markets, 
not to mention the !ocal authorities that 
now run flea markets of their own. 


It must also be borne in mind that art 
alleged 50 per cent of stallholders run 
junk shops of their own when they are 
not on the road. 


Is everything that is on sale genuinely 
old? It is increasingly often claimed that 
new merchandise is not allowed to be 
offered [or sale, but the distinotion can 
be subtle, 


There are antique factories that man= 
ufacture the best-selling lines at knock- 
down prices, but you would only notice 
the fact if you were to see half a dozen 
soldiers beer mugs from the days of 
Kaiser Wilhelm side by side, 


By a not so strange coincidence they 
will all appear to have belonged to and 
record the exploits of a Private Meyer. 


As for the old brass car horns that 
seem to be flooding the market, they are 
extremely recent imports from Pakistan. 
Otherwise the rubber of their hooters 
would have to be virtually indestructible. 

The magazine Sarrnıler-Jourmal anû 
ils growing small ads section testifies 
impressively to the flea markot business 
in Germany. 


Editor Hans Jürgen Hansen, an art 
historian who works for a Munich pub- 
lisher, began with a few pages of cut- 
rate advertisements in a free sheet 10 
years ABO. 

In 1973 the magazine was relaunched 
as a collectors tabloid. Interviews with 
matchbox collectors are. dealt with as s0- 
riously as an interview with the manag- 
ing director of Cluristie's in London. 


A few years later, when the print rut 
had increased to 30,000, he tried a little 
market research, having previously imag- 
ined thal his handiwork was read mainly 
by old folk who were nostalglo (or a 
past that was in part thelr own, 


He was mistaken. Half his readership 
turned out to be under 35. 


The December 198l issue had 100 
pages, Including 52 pages of advertising, 
with numbers steadily Increasing, Han- 
sen Says. 

Goods for sale include “new and new- 
old brass lines,” cap badge catalogues 
and an original dynamo from a 1925 
vintage Wanderer car. 


But most ads announce details of forth- 
coming. flea markets, and if they are 
any guide there cannot be many more 
spots on the map of the Federal Repub» 
lie of Germany that are still marked 


, white where flea markets are conceried. 


One recent advertiser who organises 
flea markets carries arı serial view of the 
‘Rheln-Ruhr Zentrum in MOlheim,: near 
Essen. . ا‎ 1 

His flea market has 4,000 square 
, metres, or. a complete acre, of covered 


:. stall şpace, Unlimited uncovered space, 
, 300 full-size bill hoardings .to advertise 


the ‘fair in nearby areas, 200 bills posted 
‘in the’ westem Ruhr and advertising 


; campaigns of variqus kinds. 


“Turnover!” he clalms, “That's What 


` 1f Means. Make Yourself The Killing Of 


the Year" 
' The’. Brockhauş 


Encyclopaedia has a 


' word ‘for . it: Trddel . {junk}: Usually 


small-scale trade. but - trading In used 


.. ems can, also ocpur oni £ large scale, 


ı7 _ Eberhard Nitschke 
(Dlê Well, 9 January 1982} 
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take purchasing power out of the market 
as a whole and, for people who have 
never had anything to do with the trade, 
create a bad impression. 

People tend to confuse the junk deal- 
er with the serious dealer in antiques, 
which reflects badly on the trade. 

The association tried at one stage to 
persuade consumer associations to sup- 
port its claim to represent the serious 
antique trade, but the attempt has now 
been abandoned. 

It was hard work, says Herr Paschke, 
and no-one was at all grateful. Anton 
Schafer, a leading flea market organiser, 
takes a dim view of the antique dealers’ 
bids to put a spoke in his wheel, that is 
for sure. 

Herr Schiifer, who used to work 8S a 
haulier, rents entire halls and sites for 
his flea markets and circularises between 
«500 and 600 vendors to let them know 
when his fairs are held. 

He has now been prohibited by court 

order from using as his slogan “the lar- 
gest intemational top-flight junk mark« 
et." 
. Yet what his vendors offered for sale 
was invariably examined with keen 
interest by antique dealers who turned 
up, he claims. 

This, he says, İs hardly surprising. At 
his fairs you could pick up a Gallée vase 
for DM400 that was later marked up to 
DM2,000 in a dealers window. 

At one [air he had organised a junk 
dealer had even put on sale one of only 
two surviving swords of justice used by 
` Charlemagne. 

Yel flea market dealers were often 
` poorly treated by local authorltles. Bo 
foro every fair he has lo submit a police 
cerlificate of good conduct and a cere 
tified copy of his trador’s licence. 

Before permission to hold the flea 
market was given, even local chambers 
of commerce and industry had been 
asked whether they had any objections 
to the event. 

Herr Schlëfer says he took a corre 
spondence .course in antiques before 
taking up his new proesslon, He used 
lo spend up to DMI5,000 on advertising 
before each flea:market was held. 

He stili hires a night watchman and 
guard dog to keep an eye on exhibits 
IS 


ws cm EEE 


(Pholot dps) 


Not Steptve'4 Ivlng.robm, but a fle marketin Hamburg: 


of buyin 


joys 
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i O EE Ef ۴ 0 
shakily pulling out of his pocket a silver 
snuff box dark with age and with an 
inscription by Frederick the Great? 

Do they envisage him diffidently 
handing over the family heirloom for an 
estimate and looking delighted to learn 
that the dealer would do him a favour 
by giving him DMS50 for it? 

Whatever the expectations, flea mark- 
ets are colourful events,‘and' the growing 
conviction some people have that their 
old junk might just be priceless makes 
them even more colourful. 

Without too much difficulty the Visi- 
tor to flea markets can find ouıt what his. 
own junk is worth, As soon as beer mats 
became collector's pieces’ flea .market 
stallholders started printing cyclostyled 
price lists for then. 

Umil recently old stocks and share 
certificates were little. more’ than waste 
paper at the junk dealer's. Flea nıarkets 
have helped to make them a marketable 
commodity. 5 

Some of them are rather attractive etch 
ings, although one cannot help feeling 
dealers with cèllars full of them made a 
killing by pushing them as objets d'att. 

Before unloading their stocks they 
will doubtless have hinted thut if the 
price wero right they might bé proparod 
to part company with really scerce spe- 
cimens. : 

The Antique Dealers’ Association 
takes a dim vicw of this competition, 
Initially, says Manfred Poschke, a lawyer 
und the association's business manager, 
flea market oruanisers were take lo 
court and acllons were won. . 

One organiser was forbidden by court 
order to advertise his flea markets as art 
ard antique fairs or to refer lo the class 
of goods on sale us “middle-class antir 
ques.” 

After having won such cases in court 
the association has, however, come to 
realise that the flea nıarket circus js 
aimed at a class of customer altogether 
different. from .the clients serious antic 
que dealers are interested in. 

Herr Paschke regrets: that flea markets 
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travel brochure. The end product 
reflects some wishful thinking, "1 MODERN LIVING 


The serendipity of the flea market 


-or the 


housands trudge through the mud 
as the sleet gathers on polished 


Comments Schraud: “This shows 
sè people that they are clever and ¢ 
they can do things they have never dr 
before.” 

Another part of the seminar is ty 
out the new way of life, Men arf 
perennial vacalioner while women sl; 
that reulily is quite different; they t 
stuck wilh the housework, 

Al the seminar far from home ilj 


vasier to voice wishes: ihe women g, dining tables, gleaming pre-World War I 
their husbands to do more thay j, German Army helmets, rusting pots, im- 


bronze fjgurineş in cast zinc, un- 
bly ugly vases, mountains of pic- 


winder around tho kilchen. They exp, tation 


{hem lo lend a hand. 


They also do not want Ihem i « ure frames and piles of musty-smelling 


books. 


° The dealers can count themselves 
jucky if they arrived the night before, 


şlept in their vans and were able to set 
yp their stalls indoors in the fairground 
marquees huddled close together. 


Inside, the public shuffle past the 


wares, happy to be out of the cold. But. 
the overriding smell is suggestive of 
someone having hidden a dripping wet 


underneath the jumble. 
That was what it was like at the 


tinue going lo (he pub or the bout 
ulley alone. ٣ 

Men, on the other hand, would 
their wives {o be more than just ox 
und chars. They want them lo ce 
along on a walk through the city q 
picnic. Both ure encouraged to 
heir wishes and to devote more time: 
cach other. 

Many pensioners who have atlen 
these seminars later decide to help olk 


senior citizens. Some help schoold Christmas flea market, jumble sale or 


fair (take your pick) on an open-air 


Uren with their homework. 


People who held executive posit gjte in Düsseldorf, 
during their working lives are parti It was one of 55 flea markets held all 


prublem vases. over Germany on the day: definitely 55 
“Having spenl Lheir lives ordek and probably 100 or more. The flea 

olhers around, they find it hard to eı market has caught on like a house on 

lo terms with the [uct (hat {here is fire, 

huly left lo Jo {heir bidding" 3 One catalogue of commercial flea 

Selıraud. market organisers lists 62 names and 

As a resull, they ure the trouble ag Bddresses. Additions are constantly being 
al the seminars — especially whmi 
comes to group training, 

Professor August Sahm, who pipe 
courses for MBB, und his psycho 
pistl wife are trying to Overcome Bk: 
This yvar they will hold û seiminutt 
clusively for 10op execulive perse 
where Ihey can be sure that {hey fi 
Hol huve lo rub shoulclers wilk 4 


The list names names and telephone 
numbers of people who make a living 
from arranging flea nıarkets in disused 
racetracks, the back rooms of village 
bars, empty flower auction halls and 
school gyms. 

It also often fists the (ootage they 
charge stellholders. The flea market or- 


: lf Petzl Bnlsers are the men and women whose 
e ا‎ n hilatiye has brought German Junk 
17 January where it is today. 


The buying public, on the lookout for 
something old to decorate the home, as 
so often mentioned in the homemaking 
sections of newspapers and magazines, 
ould easily emerge as tomorrow's stali- 


. With stalls for hire at DM25 to DM30 
per metre, the step is not such a drastic 
One, 


increasingly encouraged 1o get th 
possible vocational training. 
The former attitude that girls netlf 


„ ÎsSit nostalgia that sends people to the 
junk markets ir droves? The word İs 
lg used at the drop a hat 0 0 
count for the popu of yesterday's 
hus been almost eradicated. Hall aastoffg, , 2 e 
students at secondary schools are P| 
and they account for 40 per cent olf 
versity students, 
Housing, which is an integral pi 
a harmonious family life, is still 8P: 
lem. But the rutio of couples «h0! Only a year ûr two ago. 
sider (heir homes “much too %™' ' Ate they maybe an investment? Well, 
hed onl 2 per cent in 193P" ‘just possibly, That, at least, is what read- 
per cent in . .„„ Of trade magazines are led to be- 
Moreover, 38 per cent of familis ‘Heve, ب‎ 
children under 18 own their hom + One magazine Rarflãten-Magazin 
In 766 per cent of the familigi ® Smmefsurfurm, reports on three pages of 
one child, this child has a room ۳ tditorial matter sandwiched between 35 
1 


ˆ” Art deco and 30s having arguably qua- 
fied Bs antiques, tere presumably hes 
.I0 bê some explanatior why people buy 
SUs-style coffee tables or the radiator 
#rils of cars that were .still on the roads 


own. Wilh families thut have I07,( .P8és of adverts: 

more children, the figure drops ®; : “Art auction: A, set of 12 tubular steel 

per cent, ' hairs manufactured by Desta, Berlin, ir 
The family will continue to. .I931 weit for DM80,000.. And that was 


Parlnership relations belween mı; Oly the’ start: A. luxury bed: that onte 
couples will intensify and the old ‘Poriged to the’ foyrtherichest man in 
bution of roles will gradually chanfê sold for a fantastic a 

0 buy an 


The fact that e who E 1. So do people: really expect to 
together as a sort of a ٠ uapected Rubens’ for 4 song at the 
go to the registrar afjer ull prov iû Market? Do they hope to: buy as a 
ig rihless: kitchen. ehiair ‘what: turns ‘out 
Hatt, jg 3 Hepplowhite that has 'scen, better 


G. 
E: ES ا و‎ EE 
Do dealefs have vislons of an old mari 


leenm. 
(Mannheimer Murgen, 9 Janu 8 


. training because they would get 


' evin they hold the (amily ir 
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Retirement comes, and with it a crisis 
for many who want to 


work on 


are held far away from home — prefer- 
ably together with the spouse, After all, 
il is never just the one partner who re- 
tires.” 

Schraud tries to impart new physical, 
intellectual and spiritual impulses, This 
is done tlrrough group discussions, re- 
luxation exercises, massage, sport and ce- 
lebrations with self-prepared nıeals that 
are out of the ordinary. 

Films, lectures and discussions with 
ılovtors, psychologists, social workers 
and pension advisers all help. The whole 
thing is topped with a lot of dancing. 

Schraud likes to begin with what he 
culls the string game. He takes a ball of 
string and hands tlre end to one of the 
participants who has to introduce him- 
self and then pass the end on to his 
neighbour from whom he wants to know 
nıore than just his name, 

The string keeps changing hands, 
with everybody holding on to it, until the 
ball is unwound and the string winds up 
in a mess like in a bird's nest. 

But there is a sound purpose to the 
game. It helps overcome shyness with 
slrangers. 

in another game, people bring ulong 
childhood photographs which are all 
dumped in a pot. Everybody picks one 
pholo. His tusk is to recognise the per- 
son ûs he is today, 60 years later, 

The objective is to make new f[rienus 
und ucquaintances, which requires open- 
ink up. 1 

Another variulion is lhe refuse gume 
in whith old yoghurt cups, bits of fabric 
und pies of paper are used to muke 
somvthing. 

Some people put Lhese bits together 
lo make the piclure of a “happy coup- 
le", olhers {urn Lhem into a garden or a 


The German Family “still a 
. hale institution’ 


And most married women stil! do not 
have jobs, though 40 per cent of women 
with children under 15 have either part- 
or full-time work, 

The public rarely takes note of posit- 
ive aspects. Yet there are plenty of them, 
say's Professor Nave-Herz, 

The iİnereased number of working 
women has not only led io a higher 


. GNP but also to ‘higher family incomes, 


enabling couples to make more of their 
lives, 


The partnetship attitude among 


that only an old people's home could 

provide her with a haven. 

VHS department head Peter Schraud 
tells of one man did not even tell his 
wife when he retired. He pretended to go 
to his office regularly. 

“He was simply unable to cope with 
no longer having to perform his lısual 
tasks," says Schraud. 

In cooperation with the Munich Wel- 
fare Department, Schraud has mean- 
while developed an approach that has 
lreen adopted by the Bonn Family Af- 
fairs Ministry. 

He is now planning another seminar 
‘for employees of Bayerische Veteins- 
bunk which is to begin early this year, 

The pivotal points of these seminars 
ure such questions as: “What must I do 
lo stay healthy?” “How can I get into a 
nêw pattern of life?” “How can I come 
to terms wilh my new status as a pen- 
sioner?” “What about money and my 
present home?” and above all “What 
meaning is there to the life that still 
remains to me?” 

Fear of death is common. 

Post-retirement Hving is not necessari- 
ly approached with the attitude of: 
“Now [ can devote myself completely .to 
my stamp collection;” or “Now I can 
Iravel at last;” or “What bliss to be left 
in peace.” : 

This approach is only good for a [few 
months, when if provides a sort of sur- 
rogale salisfaction, " i n. . 

Sehrıud says it is ‘not endugh for 
companies to offer their staff brief 
courses like, say, for an hour after work. 

, ‘What matters is for the parlicipants 
10be away from their normal Work rou- 
tine. This is best achieved through senn- 
inars that extend over several ‘days and 

n ED a . 


T he German Family, that entity 
thought to have come to grief over 
lhe years, is still very healthy, u 

, Contrary to popular belief, The Faimi- 
ly ‘has. neither deteriorated nor Jost lis 
significance, . 

. His also not disintegrating, But, just 
us life has çhanged so has The Family 
undergone something of q transforma- 
tion. 

But, have these changes placed it in 

, jeopardy? That is the question sociolo- 
gist Proféssor Rosemarie Nave-Herz of 

Oldenburg University seeks to answer in 

a,reporl, , 


`. Quite ' appropriately; the report is 


called: “Changes in the Family Structure 
:in the Federal Republic of Germany 
„Irom 1950 to the Present." . . 


Her conclusions: families have be- - 


` couples has led to better companion- 


ship; and the attitude towards the chil- 
dren has become more comradelj} — 
perhaps because families have become 
smaller, 


Surveys show that 53 per cent of 


; German husbands . discuss their. gffairs 


with their wives (compared with 37 per 
cent in 1953). ر‎ 


And 47 per cent of husbands discuss 


. political issues (1953: 19 per cent). For 


65 per cent of them, the wife is ‘the 


. most important discussion partner. 


When it comes to child rearing, (o- 
day's couples attach more importance to 
the child's free expression of its wishes 
than to.obedience..; +: .- ا‎ 

Girls in ‘particular have profited from 
lhe. changes in families. They are now 


cone ‘continuously smaller {in 1964 
there, were; 18,2 births per.1,000 citizens; 
«in 1980 there were,10.) . . , 
It is also true that. more young, people 
live’ logether without, a, marriage certifi 
cale; but this does not meat that an .in- 
tact family has lost any of its value, 
. „Some. §4-per cent of. men and, 87 per 
.tent .of women between 35 and 40 are 
married. And. most marriages ate, still 
ı first, marriages (86 per, cent) for both 
partners, EN 
„ , Most families have one to two 'çhil- 
dren; pnd: 92.3 per ‘tent ‘of the children 
Si grow ‘in’ families with ‘both parejits 
(Only 7.7 ‘per çent of German families 
With children under 18 are incomplete; 
2.6 per cent due tothe death öf one 


' parent). 


etirement can cause a crisis for 
people used to leading an active 
life. 

Wives complain about husbands turn- 
ing into tyrants and naggers after they 
have retired. 

Some experts say that half the Get- 
ımıns who retire go through some sort 
of deep crisis. 

The fact is that many people who 
huye to {ake a “well deserved rest” don't 
want to rest, whether il is well deserved 
or nat. ٣ 2 

Now the problem is getting more rec=- 
ognilion and there are organisations spe- 
cialising in helping people adjust to the 
new life, 

Some larger firms also run adjustment 
courses, notably BMW, the Bavarian car 
maker, 

A Cologne soclologist, Helga Herr- 
mann, dealt with retirement in BMW's 
personncl department from 1975 to 
1980. ل‎ 
She says: “Since work means fulfil- 
ment for most people because it ensures 
their şocial position, and prestige, the 
end of the working, life is seen by thenı 
us a personal catastrophe. 2 3 

„BMW was one of the . first German 
companies to run seminars for older 
stall members. The company uses a rest 
home in the Tyrol. 

Frau Herrmann: “The first groups that 
‘arrived were full of scepticism, But this 
soh ‘changed: EE 
"" The BMW approach las been adopled 
by ather big companies. Local councilş, 
(rade unions and church organisations 
also have schemeş. e 

Frau Herrmann points out that large 
campanies have an advantage over smal- 
ler ones because of cost. 

Aviation firm Messerschmitt-BélkoW- 
Blohm (MBB) ’ for example pays 
DM 10,000 for each group’ of ‘20 future 
pensioners, ' ° د‎ 
The city of Nuremberg set the pace 
among councils ‘by running ihe first 
local government course, 

' In Munich, two ‘organisations have 
adopted a new approach to the problem: 


. Ihe .Volkshochschule (VHS), an adult 


education organisation, and the Paril- 
fitscher Wohlfahrisverband (PWV), a 
welfare organisation, 
. Both offer retirement seminars as ser-. 
vice packages for companies, 

Among their customers are Bayerische 


Verelnsbank and Siemens, : 

A PWV seminar for 40 Slemens 

workers at the Hotel Berghof in Furth 
im Wald cost DM4(0 for couples and 
DM260 {or singles. 
. The seminar was headed by PWV 
manager Bernlıard Uffrecht who says: “I 
ا‎ He camé to his habby through an in- 
cident just before Christmas when, a 
*spriğhlly lady. came to his. office, asking 
people's 
home as soon: as: possible, . 0b 


"Î Uffrécht: “1 asked heri if she wanted 
"lhe place’ for her mother and ‘she’ told 


' ie jf was fûr herself.” . : 
The Wwomaiî was only' 60 and .fiad fe- 


artêd avoiding her and 
she found herself “on thé ean eap" 


Old tontadts wefêé'severëd and she thought 


. do, this:as a hobby.” -. 


` ‘hiri to get her a place.in an old 


